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PREFACE 
• AND 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



This research project originated with Professor Gerald 
H. Read. His wide experience of education throughout the 
world and his long service as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Comparative and International Education Society persuaded 
him that the processes of educational reform through the 
world should be studied more intensively. He considered 
that one way of doing this would be to promote interna- 
tional and interdisciplinary investigations. It seemed 
desirable to involve comparative education societies in 
such work. The well established Comparative Education 
Society in Europe had among its members many of the leading 
scholars in the field. The interest taken by Americans in 
European affairs, and the clash of emphasis in educational 
policy in countries formerly administered by European 
powers justified an approach to the European Society whose 
backing was obtained at its 1967 general conference in 
Ghent. 

Dr. Brian Holmes, Secretary-Treasurer of the Compara- 
tive Education Society in Europe, and Professor C. Arnold 
Anderson were invited by Professor Read as organising 
director to be joint academic directors. Together the 
directors worked out a plan of research and a time schedule. 
Tile intention was to investigate policy changes in Europe 
in secondary education since 1945 and prepare material which 
would be meaningful to a wide American audience and 
acceptable to Europeans. 

The directors are extremely grateful to those who so 
willingly and whole-heartedly collaborated in this enter- 
prise. The task of preparing extensive case studies was 
onerous. Much research had to be done and a good deal of 
time had to be spent in Europe by scholars from the USA who 
prepared these papers. Under considerable pressure of 
time European commentators submitted critiques and sent 
in their own papers. Similarly, the social scientists 
on both sides of the Atlantic prepared careful studies 
which went beyond the national reports, but which, never- 
theless, took into account the information provided therein. 
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The seminar itself was successful principally because 
the comparative educationists knew each other well and 
were prepared to analyze and reflect on the contents of 
and interpretations in each others' paper. It was tre- 
mendously helpful to have the help of non-comparative 
educationists from Europe and the USA. They added 
greatly to the discussions and helped to provide social 
science frames of reference on which future work can be 
based. 

Due to the postponement of the seminar from 1968 to 
1969 several persons who had agreed to participate were 
unable to do so. Among these may be mentioned Professor 
Philip J„ Idenburg and Professor Mark Blaug, and Professor 
Basil Bernstein. The directors are most grateful to those 
participants who subsequently accepted their invitation 
to participate in the project and the seminar. 

The directors wish to thank the officers of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare for recommending 
the award of a grant which made this project possible. 

The President Dr. Robert I. White and many faculty members 
of Kent State University to which the grant was made are 
to be thanked for the seminar and for providing facilities 
which enabled the seminar to proceed so smoothly. 

G. H. Read 
C. A. Anderson 
B. Holmes 
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PROBLEMS AND METHODS 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION-OBJECTIVES 



I . Problems of Educational Reform ; 

Today education is undergoing transformation in most 
countries of the world, and the desire to reform is felt 
as keenly in the countries with extensive and high-quality 
educational systems as in those just moving beyond the 
recent introduction of formal schools. Policy makers and 
leaders of public opinion everywhere tend to find their 
most useful models in western countries. Educational 
borrowing between developed countries has become more 
conscious in recent years, and comparative data are 
used increasingly by laymen as well as scholars to support 
their reform proposals. 

Comparative educationists have, for long, agreed that 
their study should make a contribution both to a theoretical 
understanding of education and to its practical reform. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, when uni- 
versal systems of primary or elementary education were 
being established, some observers of foreign systems 
thought that selective cultural borrowing was possible. As 
long as cherished traditions were not harmed, they argued 
that it would be useful to copy aspects of another national 
system of education. Comparative studies within Europe 
and between Europe and North America with this purpose in 
mind were numerous. Today comparative arguments are fre- 
quently used in attempts to induce or inhibit educational 
change. Recent American examples are the debates which 
preceded the 1958 National Defense Education Act and the 
references to the superiority of European education by 
American critics of American education. In Europe, USA 
experience has been used by protagonists in the debates 
about comprehensive education. 

In developing countries, too, educationists look to 
the western world for prototypes and the decision to draw 
together scholars from Europe and the USA was based on the 
recognition that since 1945 these countries have had two 
major models from which to choose in establishing a system 
of education, frequently under conditions of newly acquired 
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political independence. And from Europe several choices 
have been available. In the colonial empires, the Euro- 
peans transplanted for the most part the system of education 
they knew best, namely their own, whether or not it was 
appropriate. So in India and other parts of the British 
Empire schools which resembled those of England were 
established. In the French Empire, the schools closely 
resembled the lycees of France. More recently United 
States technical assistance in the sphere of education has 
resulted in the introduction of policies in many developing 
countries which are similar to those pursued in America. 
Attempts have been made to transplant unique characteris- 
tics of a mass system of education in the United States 
into countries seeking aid. Often when special U.S. 
features have been introduced where the system was basi- 
cally European, serious practical problems have arisen. 
Indeed, representatives of European countries and of the 
United States defeat much of the purpose of educational 
assistance programs by their mutual ignorance of the essen- 
tial social influences that underlie the educational out- 
comes in their respective countries. 

Consequently, it was thought desirable to examine care- 
fully some of the main aspects of selective European systems 
of education in order to understand the essential features 
of education in countries currently in receipt of U.S. 
technical assistance. 

In short, in striving to reform their own system 
United States specialists in educational research and 
administration are turning actively to Europe for solutions 
to educational problems. At the same time European speci- 
alists and educational planners are examining American 
experience more intensely. American experts fail to under- 
stand the main features of school systems in former colonial 
territories. A sound judgment of the potential usefulness 
of an education innovation borrowed from another society 
presupposes a comparative analysis of the functional 
setting of the practice in both the original and the new 
context . 

Failure to meet this requirement has been widespread. 
American critics have ascribed to European practices a 
superiority which takes little account of the more selective 
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character of these systems. At the same time elitist 
features of European school systems have been criticized 
without an awareness of their socio-economic framework. 
Again opponents of change in Europe have emphasized the 
unacceptable aspects of American education without refer- 
ence to its social setting. 

The project concentrated attention on an understanding 
of European education and an analysis of its determinants 
of change. It was regarded as essential that analyses of 
educational reform in Europe should be understandable to 
American scholars and laymen and at the same time, accept- 
able to Europeans involved in the processes. 



II. Main Purpose of the Proj ect- International Collaboration 

With this problem in mind the directors of the project 
had as their main objective the development of international 
and interdisciplinary co-operation with a view to improving 
the techniques. of comparative education research. 

Three main needs were identified: 

(A) Methods of collecting comparative data 
should be refined. 

(B) Ways of describing a national system of 
education should be developed which would 
be understandable to foreigners and accept- 
able to experts working within the system. 

(C) Modes of interpreting data on the basis of 
social science models should be improved. 

To achieve these objectives comparative educationists 
and social scientists from Eruope and North American were - 
encouraged to engage in interdisciplinary discussions 
about educational policies in Europe, their determinants 
and the obstacles standing in the way of reform. 

It was felt that progress could not be made except 
on the basis of international collaboration and this pro- 
ject was a positive first step towards co-operation between 
the Comparative and International Education Society and 
the Comparative Education Society of Europe in the study of 
common problems in education. 
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III. Specific Objectives of the Project - Research Techniques 



Some more limited aims of the research were: 

(A) To test present techniques for comparative 
• educational research and to identify those 

techniques or topics that can be most suitably 
used and those for which methodological innova- 
tion is most needed. 

(B) To identify the principal modes of adjustment 
for che U.S. and comparable societies in re- 
lating education to economic, political, and 
other social changes. 

(C) To demonstrate the feasibility and fruitfulness 
of strengthening interdisciplinary collaboration 
for research in comparative education. 

(D) To reinforce the present tentative fusion of 
social science and historical approaches in 
analyzing education in complex societies. 

(E) To improve the fund of source material and data 
available for graduate training in comparative 
education and related branches of "social 
foundations . " 

.(F) To identify projects deserving of priority atten- 
tion by graduate students and faculty in connec- 
tion with educational change in the more advanced 
societies. 

(G) To delineate principles of cogency for guiding 
the borrowing of educational practices with 
particular reference to ongoing policy discussions 
and current adaptations in American education. 



IV. The Development of Research into European Education : 

To achieve the above objectives case studies of Euro- 
pean systems of education were planned. There is already 
a great deal of descriptive information available and the 
techniques of comparative analysis have advanced rapidly 
in recent years within comparative education. But it was 
felt that much of the information about European education 
which has been gathered since the war is casual, piecemeal, 
and non-professional. Reports on the dramatic transforma- 
tion of European economics and the reforms in education 
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since the war tend to appear with virtually no analysis 
of their interconnection. First under the slogan of 
"democratization of education" and then under the guise 
of "educational planning" proposals for fundamental 
change in educational systems especially at the secondary 
level have multiplied in Europe. Unfortunately, most of 
the reports prepared by American observers have been 
mainly reportorial and have lacked interpretation of change. 

An improved understanding of the determinants of 
European education, the differences between system and 
their relative strengths and weaknesses will depend upon 
research and the wide dissemination of its findings. 

In particular: 

(A) The careful collection of strictly comparable 
data is needed. 

(B) American scholars need to conduct vigorous, 
cross-cultural delineation and analysis of 
the more advanced educational systems of Europe 
in their cultural settings, drawing upon the 
skills of scholars both in the social sciences 
and in comparative education. 

•(C) Recent changes and proposed reforms in these 

European systems need to be assessed in relation 
to both manifest and latent functions of education 
in the respective countries and the assumptions 
underlying the proposals. 

(D) Using comparison of the several educational sys- 
tems, the probable outcomes in the different 
countries require assessment, with special atten- 
tion to the possibility of obtaining equivalent 
results from seemingly different policies and to 
the appearance of unanticipated outcomes. 

(E) The documentary sources available for "foundations" 
courses in universities and teachers colleges 
need to be improved by more complete and techni- 
cally more sophisticated use of comparative tech- 
niques for the analysis of European systems. 

This project was designed to reveal some of the diffi- 
culties associated with research into European education, 
to stimulate rigorous enquiries, and to improve the materi- 
als available for expanding training programs, especially 
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in the United States. In order to develop this work, it 
is important to expand the number of American younger 
scholars with competence for such studies, meanwhile 
capitalizing on the special knowledge of those with 
firsthand experience of European systems. 



SUMMARY 



1. A number of practical and theoretical problems 
in the field of comparative education stimulated 
this research project. 

2. Educational reform leads to a search for policies 
and these are often borrowed uncritically from 
other countries with unanticipated results. One 
aim of the project was to re-examine some of the 
techniques of cultural borrowing and highlight 
its dangers. 

3. The widespread and uncritical use of comparative 
arguments in the tactics of reform demands improved 
methods of research in comparative education and 

a wide dissemination of research findings. Another 
aim of the project was to strengthen modes of 
analyzing and interpreting well-known educational 
data drawn from a number of countries with common 
traditions and facing similar problems. 



4. 



International collaboration was regarded as essen- 
tial if case studies were to be prepared which would 
be mutually understandable and acceptable. 



5. Interdisciplinary collaboration was regarded as 
essential in order to improve modes of interpreting 
the determinants of educational change. 

6. Selected European countries were held to offer the 
most useful starting points on which to base 
international and interdisciplinary research. Data 
were available and through the Comparative Education 
Societies on both sides of the Atlantic research 
workers could effectively be brought together. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND ORGANIZATION 



In preparing research proposals the directors took 
into account that: 



(a) there were various approaches to the study of 
comparative education and any attempt to gear 
the project to any one of these might lead to 
fruitless debates about methodology; 

(b) world and regional organizations e.g. UNESCO, 

OECD, have over the years collected and published 
many comparative statistics in education and it 
was therefore thought unwise to expect partici- 
pants to collect new empirical data; 

(c) national agencies e.g. ministries of education 
and publications, made possible the preparation 
of case studies without requiring team members 
to collect original data through questionnaires, 
etc; and 

(d) traditional modes of interpretation in comparative 
education were sufficiently well-known to invite 
research workers from appropriate disciplines to 
concentrate their attention on detailed analyses 
of present-day rather than historical influences 
on educational policy. 

In drawing up a framework which would allow for 
flexibility and creativeness the directors had in mind 
particularly the needs of the development of Comparative 
Education in the USA. 

A distinctive feature of educational research and 
graduate training in the United States has been the extent 
to which the resources of the social sciences have been 
used. In comparative education this has been increasingly 
the case both in the USA and in Europe. This research 
tradition was built into the procedures for this research 
project and the underlying studies, with the object of 
developing improved models for interpreting educational 
data . 
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I . Theoretical Framework of the Seminar : 



In designing working outlines on the basis of which 
case studies could be prepared it was decided to limit the 
scope of the investigation and to analyze the problems of 
reform' within selected national contexts. 

% 

(A) Scope 

Two limitations were placed on the scope of 
the study: 

(1) the project did not concern itself with 
all aspects of European education . Secondary 
education was the focus of attention since this 
is the level or stage of education which many 
critics of American practice regard as most 
defective and in need of an injection of European 
practices. At the same time, as secondary 
education in Europe expands, familiar problems 

of balancing quantity with quality are emerging, 
and the efforts to contend with those difficul- 
ties while preserving intellectual traditions 
will generate innovations deserving careful 
cross-cultural scrutiny. 

(2) A limited number of European countries 
were dealt with that have common historical 
roots and among which educational borrowing 
has gone on steadily. The countries, concen- 
trated in Northwest Europe, were England, 

Sweden, France and Germany. 

(B) Problem Analysis 

One of the formidable tasks in studying education 
al reform is to identify the specific "problem" 
that gives rise to proposals for change. On 
the one hand many unplanned changes occur, the 
outcomes of which are not anticipated. On the 
other hand definite plans commonly fail to take 
root. Too often these are unrelated to any socio 
economic or political maladjustment and change, 
consequently national policies for education may 
reflect reactions to a misunderstood situation 
and then inevitably give rise to unanticipated 
(and frequently undesired) outcomes. 
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One of the basic purposes of the project was, therefore, 
to improve the diagnostic power of comparative education, 
to establish procedures for identifying common "problems" 
and allow for the evaluation of specific proposals for 
change as appropriate or inappropriate responses. This 
demands’ techniques for developing definite indices of 
fundamental social changes and for refining methods of 
establishing functional relationships between these and 
educational changes. 

It was an assumption of this project that systematic 
comparative studies of social change, the maladjustments 
it creates, and the responses to them made by different 
countries would contribute to a theoretical understanding 
of education and provide guidelines to American policies. 

Certain other assumptions were made, namely that pro- 
blems arise: 

(1) when established connections between theory and 
practice (or social norms and institutions) 
are disturbed? 

(2) when modes of normative re-adjustment have not 
been found e.g. when changes in the climate 

of political opinion are not accompanied by 
appropriate new educacional norms (statements 
of what ought to be the case)? 

(3) when institutional responses to new and 
accepted policies are inadequate e.g. when 
curriculum reform lags behind a policy of 
modernization? 

(4) when other socio-economic institutions fail to 
assume educational functions e.g. when industry 
is unwilling to shoulder the burden of manpower 
training at certain levels. 

(C) Contextual Backgrounds 

Common problems have to be seen in the light 
of different socio-economic and political 
backgrounds if proposed educational solutions 
are to be evaluated. Some limitation on the 
contextual variables was necessary. The 
countries chosen for this venture all shared a 
common heritage. They possessed nuirerous shared 



norms and institutions. All are "liberal" democracies. 
Their levels of economic development and industrializa- 
tion are similar. Their educational systems resemble 
each other and over the years, in spite of national differ- 
ences, an interchange of theory and practice has occurred. 

Ye't significantly, the ways in which these countries 
and the USA deal with educational problems differ notably: 

(1) in the ways in which political consensus is reached; 

(2) in how resources are allocated to education, 
how these resources are drawn from the flow of 
national income and how the costs of financing 
education are shared among groups in society; 

(3) in the extent of educational research and the 
ways in which it is mobilized and brought into 
decision making processes. 

From an analysis of identifiable issues in the reform 
of education, in the light of different national back- 
grounds it was hoped that some patterns of educational 
response would be discerned. It was not assumed that even 
in broadly similar societies within the same cultural 
area these patterns would be the same. Nevertheless, it 
was hoped that general conclusions could be reached re- 
garding the major obstacles to reform and the political 
processes associated with the formulation, adoption and 
implementation of new policies. Success in these endeavors 
depend upon the improvement in the techniques of comparative 
analysis and data collection. 

II. Membership of the Proj ects-Four Teams of Scholars : 

It was regarded as necessary to the achievement of 
these objectives that there should be international and 
interdisciplinary collaboration. Four reserach teams 
were therefore selected. 

Teams A and B were to conduct the studies in Europe 
while teams C and D would provide analytical commentaries 
based on social science disciplines. Team A was made up 
of comparative education specialists from the United States 
and Canada and Team B was made up of counter parts from 
European countries. For example, a specialist on French 
education was paired with a French colleague. Team C 
included North American economists, political scientists. 
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and so on, while Team D included corresponding specialists 
from Europe, with no special reference to a particular 
country. The members of C and D were instructed to 
analyze, interpret, and comment on the detailed materials 
assembled by A and B. 



Each of these individual participants was selected 
for demonstrated competence in research and previous work 
in the general area of concern. 



Diagram 



Team A 



Team B 



Team C 



Team D 



North Americans 
Comparative 
Educationists 



Europeans 

Comparative 

Educationists 



Cross-cultural 
comparative description 
and analysis of reforms 
in European Education 



"X 



North American European 
Social Scientists Social 

Scientists 




Cross-cultural 
description and analysis 
of the determinants and 
consequences of educa- 
tional reforms in Europe 



Cross-cultural 
inter-disc iplinary 
analysis of European educational 
reform, evaluation of research 
achieved, projected needs, and 
guidelines for future research. 



III. Organization of Work : 

(A) Phase 1; Terms and Framework of Research 

The three directors met in January 1966 to consolidate 
the tentative plans and nominate participants to the 
board of consultants with assistance from the executive 
boards of the American and European societies. Tenta- 
tive agenda for research was worked out for discussion 
with the teams . 

(B) Phase 2: Collection of Data 

During 1967 the members of Teams A and B were to 
carry out in their designated countries the field 
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work and prepare preliminary reports. This was to 
yield national studies, each the joint work of one 
pair of investigators. All of these reports (in 
preliminary version) were to be given to the 
members of Teams C and D, each pair of whom 
(e.g. economists) were to prepare an analysis and 
interpretation of the whole group of papers, drawing 
upon the conceptual schemes of their disciplines 
and other materials about the countries. These 
commentaries and the original reports on each 
country were to be circulated in the spring of 
1968 to the whole group of participants, together 
with selected other individuals. 

(C) Phase 3: The Seminar 

During the autumn of 1968 a seminar was to convene 
for one week in the USA. The aim of the seminar was 
to criticize the draft reports from both substantive 
and methodological points of view. Assessment of 
their utility as models for other research, and 
particularly as source materials for graduate 
programs, was to receive special attention. Sug- 
gestions for revision of individual reports were to 
be given. A precis of the seminar discussions was 
to be prepared. This was postponed until August 1969. 

(D) Phase 4: The Report 

On the basis of the criticisms and discussions, the 
draft reports were to be revised for publication. 

This printed report would include annotations for the 
particular use of three groups: 

(1) graduate students using the materials in 
seminars; (2) teachers and administrators wishing 
to use the volume as a guide to educational tours 
in Europe, and (3) individuals particularly inter- 
ested in the policy implications of the country 
studies. Other groups who will find the volume 
useful are registrars, admissions officers, and 
faculty concerned with interchange of students. 
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IV. Basic Frameworks for Collecting Data: 



While careful comparative studies need a common frame- 
work to facilitate the collection of comparable data 
from selected countries, it was recognized that rigorous 
comparability of information might not be possible. It 
was decided that each of the national reports should pro- 
vide illuminating interpretations and should be an aesthe- 
tic whole. Since identical data were not asked for, the 
case studies authors were expected to select data rather 
freely and follow lines of interpretation appropriate to 
national changes and the forces which have influenced 
them since 1945. Nevertheless, guidelines were prepared to 
ensure that the structure of research was reasonably tight. 

In line with this policy, team members were not expected 
to seek out new facts and information. Their attention 
was directed to the publications of UNESCO, OECD, the Council 
of Europe and other published national reports. The World 
Year Book of Education and three periodicals. Comparative 
Education (England) , Comparative Education Review (United 
States) and the International Review of Education (UNESCO) . 

From data collected over a period of twenty years, it 
was hoped that the dynamics of reform movements in Europe 
could be better understood. Indices were suggested on the 
basis of which changes in the educational sector and in 
the infra-structure of national systems would be examined. 
Correlations between educational and political, economic, 
social class and demographic changes were to be examined. 
Periods of five years 1945-50, 1955-60 and 1960-65 were 
suggested as useful divisions for the basis of organizing 
material. The following guide to participants was circulated 
prior to the collection and analysis of data. 

(A) Educational Data Framework 

Areas of educational change ; Careful comparative 
studies require a frame of reference to ensure 
that comparable data are collected. Under each 
of the following categories indices should be 
ascribed. They may be statistical or nonstatis- 
tical. 

(1) Personnel involved 
Pupils 

a. Total enrollments in secondary schools, 
however defined. 
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b 



. Analysis of enrollments into type of second 
stage school attended. 

c . Proportion of age cohorts in various types 
of school. 

d. Proportion of pupils remaining in attendance 
up to the age of compulsory attendance. 

e. Proportion of pupils remaining after the 
age of compulsory attendance, by the type 
of school . 

Teachers 

a. Total number of teachers employed in schools 
at the second stage . 

b. Analysis of teaching personnel by type of school. 

c. Analysis of teacher qualifications and provi- 
sions for in-service and further training. 

d. Teachers' salary scales, pension rights and 
conditions of employment. 

(2 ) School Organization 
External 

a. Types of schools found at second stage of 
education, e.g. academic, vocational, com- 
prehensive and functional relations between 
them. 

b. Principles of control and administration. 

Internal 

a. Movement of pupils through school system. 

b. Differentiation of pupils into streams, 
lines, sets. Basis for such differentiation. 

Curriculum 

a. Degree of specialization in various school 
types . 

b. Basic curriculum pattern and choice 

opportunities. 

c. Vocational bias — aesthetic elements — PE. 

d. New curricula emphasizing new material or 
the reorganization of material, e.g., 
science, maths. , 
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(4) Methods of Teaching 

a. General trends towards activity methods 
as exemplified in the classes nouvelles 
movement in France. Description and 
analysis of proposals. 

b. Proposals in selected subject or subject 
areas, e.g., modern languages, science. 

(5) New Media 

a. Types of new media available. 

b. Extent of introduction of new media, experi- 
ments and assessment of effectiveness. 

(6) Examination Systems 
Organization 

a. Types of examination available, functional 
relationship with various types of school. 

b. Administration of examinations. 

c. Functional relationships of examination 
certificates, diplomas, etc., with higher 
education, the bureaucracy, industry, and 
commerce. 

Statistics 

a. Total entries to various kinds of examinations 
and proportion of pupils entering. 

b. Pass rates. 

c. Examination bias — academic/vocational-technical: 

science/humanities; physics/biology: classics/ 

modern language. 

d. Numbers of proportion of age cohorts entering 
universities and other institutions of higher 
learning, by type of institution and appropriate 
examination. 

(B) Mechanics of Educational Change 

Under this section some attempt should be made 
to assess public opinion polls, newspaper articles 
and letters to the editor should provide needed 
data. It is also hoped that the mechanics of 
education under various national agencies will 
be analyzed. 
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(1) Public; Opinion 

Some assessment should be made of the 
climate of opinion in the country studies. 

, (2) Political Agencies 

(a) Party political manifestos should 
be noted. (b) Basic legislation or 
debates prior to unsuccessful legislation 
should be described. 

(3 ) Advisory Committees 

A description and analysis of reports 
prepared prior to legislation should 
be given, e.g., Crowther, Newsom in 
U.K., Langevin-Wallon in France, Royal 
Commissions in Sweden. 

(4) Bureaucracies 

Types of official (nonlegislative) 

action taken regarding secondary schools 
should be described and significant 
memoranda, decrees, etc., noted. 

(5) Professional Groups 

The role of professional organizations in 
the formulation of policy regarding secondary 
education should be described and assessed. 
Teachers' union, university departments 
of education, and colleges of education offer 
examples of professional influence. Some 
indication of research findings used in 
formulating policy should be given. 

(C) Interpretative Framework : 

Socio-economic and political determinants of 
change ; An attempt should be made to relate 
the educational changes described to noneducational 
social change. The intention is to document these 
changes prior to interpreting the processes of 
change in the various societies. There is no 
suggestion that any one factor, e.g., political, 
economic or social class should be regarded as 
the most important determinant of educational 
change. Rather each country's evolving educa- 
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tional policy should be interpreted on the basis 
of the unique conditions prevailing therein. In 
each area the assessment of Public Opinion through 
polls, etc., is regarded as very important. 

Indices of change ; The establishment of some 
indices of change is desirable from a compara- 
tive viewpoint. Spheres in which change may 
influence educational policy may be classified 
as : 

(1) The demographic sphere. 

(2) The political sphere. 

(3) The economic sector. 

(4) The social class structure. 

(1) Demographic Data 

Basic information should be readily 
available on: 

a. Birth rates 

b. Infant mortality rates 

c. Death rates 

d. Population increases and rates 

e. Proportion of population of school age. 

f. Increases in school age populations 
by level of education. 

The periods at which demographic changes 
exerted most pressure at certain levels of 
education are well known but should be des- 
cribed in relation to changing educational 
policies designed to cope with them. 

Movements of population within a country 
should be described and analyzed in relation 
to educational planning and policy, parti- 
cularly insofar as they involved consolidation, 
the closing of schools and the building of 
new ones . 

A population map for 1945 and for 1965 for 
each country would be useful particularly if 
school maps for the same dates are available. 
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(2) Political Forces 

Election campaigns and changes in govern- 
ment offer fairly obvious points of interest 
in any assessment of political influence in 
education. It is desirable that the educa- 
tional policies of political parties should 
be described and analyzed by reference to 
their manifestos prior to an election, the 
extent to which political policy became 
central to an election campaign and the 
policies of governments in office. The 
latter can be examined through legislative 
proposals, bills, directives, decrees, 
memoranda, etc. 

(3 ) Economic Forces 

Changing consumption, investment and 
manpower patterns should be studied. 

Economic indicators for Europe have been 
established by OECD. 

a. Consumption patterns . An excellent 
survey of European Consumption patterns 

is provided in the Readers 1 Digest report. 

The European Common Market and Britain, 

Basic Report, a marketing survey, published 
by Readers' Digest , Pleasantville, New York. 

b. Investment patterns . Data relating to the 
percentages of gross national produce 
invested in education and other services 
should be considered. 

c. Manpower patterns . Shortages should be 
analyzed in relation to age of compulsory 
schooling and job opportunities for classes 
of school leavers. Functional relations 
between secondary school types and occupation 
should be analyzed so that the changing 
skills needed can be assessed. 

(4) Social Class Forces 

Rising levels of aspiration among working 
class children should be described by 
reference to published findings. 
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Social welfare policy in response to rising 
expectations should be explained and the outcome 
should be indicated by reference to crude figures 
of incomes and the redistribution of them. Tax 
• policies should be mentioned. 

The consequences of these policies in education 
should be described by reference to the extensive 
literature on educational opportunities and social 
class background, investment policies in certain 
types of secondary school rather than others. The 
increased access to prestige institutions by chil- 
dren from working class homes. The continued ad- 
vantages available to middle-class parents and 
their children. 

(D) Educational Policy Making, Structural Reform and 
Reorganization, and Curriculum Reform : 

For the purposes of their final reports, participants 
were invited to organize their data and discussions 
around three themes: 

(1) Educational policy making : Some analysis 

should be made of the three countries of the 
national procedures utilized in securing 
reforms in education. The agencies responsi- 
ble for aspects of policy formulation and 
adoption should be described and the extent 
of thei.c authority should be detailed. Some 
of the practical difficulties associated with 
the implementation of accepted policies for 
effecting change should be examined. Refer- 
ence should be made to the role of the 
political parties, professional associations, 
the bureaucracy, research organizations, etc. 

(2) Structural reform and reorganization : The 

specific changes and proposals to reorganize 
secondary education in each of the three 
countries should be outlined. References 
should be made to the origin of these plans, 
to the groups supporting them, and to the 
opponents of them. Theoretical justification 
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for structural change should be given and the 
institutional innovations involved described. 

Some assessment of the effectiveness of the 
changes and the research that went into the 
. formulation of policy and into the evaluation 
of the outcomes of reform should be attempted. 

(3) Curriculum reform ; Curriculum theory or the 
philosophical basis of curriculum reform and 
reorganization of subject content should be 
given. To what extent does the change break 
new ground, e.g. in epistemological and 
educational terms? What criteria is used for 
selection from among various traditional 
subjects? To what extent do the new criteria 
and theories determine new subjects, organizations 
teaching methods, evaluation techniques, etc? 
What should constitute the central or common core 



SUMMARY 



1. The structure of the research was designed to 
facilitate international and interdisciplinary 
col labora t ion . 

2. Europeans and Americans were involved. 

3. Comparative Educationists and other social 
scientists were invited to participate. 

4. The framework provided was sufficiently flexible 
to accommodate differences of approach and 
sufficiently rigorous to ensure depth of analysis 

5. Guidelines on the basis of which published data 
could be collected were provided. 

6. Modes of interpretation were suggested. 

7. The main headings under which case study data 
should be brought together were developed as the 
work progressed . 



PART II 



ANALYSIS OF REFORMS IN POSTWAR 
EUROPEAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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CHAPTER III 



THE BACKGROUND TO EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM AND MAJOR TRENDS 



It may be assumed that World War II marked a turning 
point in European affairs. Dramatic changes occurred in 
the political arena. The victorious allies were soon 
faced with the problems of liquidating their colonial 
empires. All the nations of Europe involved in the war 
had to repair serious damage to their economies brought 
about by the destruction of plant, the loss of men, the 
dissipation of capital. At the same time the aspirations 
of people had been raised. To the political rights writ- 
ten into the new constitutions prepared in some countries 
were added those which found expression in the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights. Among these was 
the right to education. 

It is hardly surprising that in the sphere of education, 
policies which had been advocated for some time were 
pressed with more vigor. Yet, at the same time, not 
unnaturally political and economic issues received priority 
and at least in the United Kingdom, the provision of national 
health services attracted more resources than education. 
Nevertheless, it is important to understand that post- 
war reform policies were based on pre-war and wartime 
proposals in France and England. German policy after the 
war has to be contrasted with Nazi policies. Sweden's 
position as a neutral country was unique among the systems 
studied. 

I . The Background to Reform Policies : 

Professor J. A. Lauwerys of the University of London, 
who worked closely with the allied ministers of education 
during the war, sketched in the background to post-war 
educational reform in Europe. 

Between the wars in England, France and Germany, the 
slogan "secondary education for all" had been advanced 
in support of some sort of common or comprehensive secondary 
school. Official discussions took place and modest 
reforms were made in the 1920's. The financial crisis of 
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1929, massive unemployment in the 1930 's and the rise of 
Hitler diverted attention from education although ideologi- 
cal discussions continued. 

The war caused an enormous disruption of schooling. In 
England the mass evacuation of the young from the cities 
to the countryside was a terrible affair. In France, many 
young children lost fathers deported to Germany or lived 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and resistance to the occupy- 
ing forces. In Germany, too, before the war's end, normal 
life was virtually eliminated. Everywhere the destruction 
of school buildings and the shortage of teachers placed 
great strains on the system of education. Sweden remained 
neutral, and consequently did not suffer these ravages of 
war . 



Teachers and educationists in all the countries 
occupied by the Nazis and their allies strongly supported 
Resistance movements and tried to protect their pupils 
from bad influences. In London, "Governments-in-Exile " 
set up study groups which prepared laws and acts aiming 
at reconstruction after victory and liberation. Their 
schemes were all influenced by the discussions going on 
in England. The main features included raising the school- 
leaving age, extending facilities for secondary education 
to serve all sections of the population, developing techni- 
cal education and opening the doors of universities to 
the children of the working classes. 

The Conference of Allied Ministers of Education collected 
a great many books and periodicals which when distributed 
after the war helped to restore normal working conditions. 

It also embarked on an international history of the world 
and asked Lauwerys to direct an enquiry into the "Special 
Educational Problems of Liberated Countries, " including 
the physical and mental health of children, the effect of 
war on their moral values, the education of the children 
who had collaborated with the Nazis, and the situation of 
Jewish children who returned from the concentration camps. 

The Ministers also discussed the establishment of an inter- 
national organization which would advise teachers, foster 
democratic ideals and fight the causes of war. With support 
from the U.S. President and the Department of State, 

American representatives came to London in 1944. An 



International Conference was held in 1945 and UNESCO was 
founded to begin its real work in 1946. 

Lauwerys expressed amazement at the resilience 
European children and teachers showed. They were supported 
by an enlightened population in most countries. The first 
few years of peace was a time of idealism. The. plans of 
the interwar years were reviewed. The schools were to be 
the agents of democracy and peace. Education at the 
secondary and higher levels would be available to all 
regardless of social class origin. In England, the 1944 
Education Act created a new framework for development. In 
France, the Langevin-Wallon commission was putting for- 
ward breathtakingly bold and ambitious proposals. In 
Germany and Italy, allied experts were helping teachers 
and administrators to modernize and democratize the 
content of courses and the methods of teaching. Policies 
formulated during the war period and shortly after it 
remain the basis of current reform proposals but progress 
has been slow. 

Secondary education for all involved a reorganization 
of the second stage of education. The traditional 
differentiated school type structure came under attack. 
Questions asked included: 

(a) How are children to be allocated to the 

various types of institutions at the second level? 

(b) Does the charging of fees contradict the 
ideal of equality of opportunity? 

(c) Does selection involve social selection? 

(d) Can examinations and psychological tests be 
devised to separate, on a scientific basis, 
those qualified by nature to profit from a 
university education? 

(e) Do qualitative differences really exist? 

By the end of the 1940's the social criterion of 
selection by the monetary test had almost everywhere been 
abandoned. By 1969 faith had been lost in the possibility 
that selection at the age of about eleven would be made 
justly and fairly. The defenders of the intellectually 
selective academic secondary school were everywhere 
fighting a losing battle although their rearguard actions 
were frequently sharp and vigorous . 
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Lauwerys predicted that by 1980 or 1990 there 
would be some kind of common or comprehensive middle 
school (or junior high school) in many countries of 
Europe. The structure of the school systems for young 
people between the ages of fifteen and nineteen, however, 
is more difficult to predict. 

The situation in Europe has been complicated by the 
education explosions. Features of those are: 

(a) Many more children are being born each year 
and survive. 

(b) Growing prosperity means that parents do not 
rely on the earnings of young people between 

14 and 18 years of age who now stay on at school. 

(c) The structure of industry and commerce has 
changed to make necessary for an increasingly 
large percentage of the working force a complete 
secondary education. 

(d) In many countries the number of pupils over 
sixteen years of age being prepared for university 
or college doubles every six or seven years. 

(e) Teachers with university qualifications are 
needed in great numbers. 

(f) The young people who crowd into schools are 

no longer either a social or intellectual elite 
and the traditional curriculum is no longer suited 
to the needs of most of them. 

(g) Thus far curriculum reform has centered on mathe- 
matics, science and modern languages. 

At the third level (tertiary or higher education) some 
common problems and trends can be discerned. 

(a) The elitist features of higher education are 
changing. 

(b) Students are recruited from all strata of society. 

(c) The sharply differentiated structure is breaking 
down and all third level institutions are 
being integrated into national systems. 

(d) New universities are being established to deal 
with the enormous increase in student numbers . 

(e) A greater variety of courses is being offered. 
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(f) A section of higher education separate from the 
universi ties and more under government control 
is being built up. 



Questions of policy abound: 



(a) 

<b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 



Should expansion go on unchecked? 

Can universities grow to 50,000 or even 100,000 
students? 

What forms of administration are now acceptable? 
Should students and junior staff participate 
in decision making? 

How can research and teaching be integrated? 

How far should faculty members be allowed 
to engage in outside activities? 

How can academic freedom be preserved when 
the State meets so many expenses? 

Should students be helped by grants or. loans? 



These questions, Lauwerys maintained, have to be 
answered in a framework which includes the need for economy 
and efficiency and an international dimension which makes 
educational policy an increasingly important issue in 
domestic and international politics. 



II. Development Trends in Secondary Education ; 

Professor Saul Robinsohn of Berlin presented an 
analysis of post-war trends in Europe under the following 
headings: 

(A) A further analysis of trends. 

(B) Alternatives of organization. 

(C) A shift of focus to the curriculum. 

(D) The dialectics of reform arguments. 

(E) Rationalising decisions through research. 

(F) The process of political conversion. 

(A) Trend Analysis : 

Robinsohn suggested that one of che shortcomings 
of many global interpretations of postwar developments 
was that short range problems of specific educational 
institutions were neglected and the prospects of the 
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long range development of educational goals, 
content and strategies were neglected. Only 
detailed and differentiated critical analysis 
can repair these omissions. 

* The short-comings of many "trend" analyses 

carried out by international and ad-hoc groups 
are bound up with a certain deterministic view 
of educational development. They tend to 
suppose that structural changes in education are 
"necessary" responses to "impelling" demographic, 
economic, social and political forces. 

In fact, it has proved impossible to establish 
cogent relationships between demographic explosions, 
manpower needs and specific forms of educational 
organization. The dialectics of elitism versus 
egalitarianism, democratization versus nationali- 
zation, selective versus non-selective, contribute 
to a correct interpretation of future developments. 

On the basis of detailed and differential analysis 
structural changes in education should be seen in 
the light not only of socio-political and economic 
forces, but also against a background of ideology, 
cultural traditions and educational practices. 

At the same time the function of educational insti- 
tutions as instruments of attaining economic, 
social and political objective depend upon a 
spectrum of "determinants" and a wide and variable 
\ range of potential educational responses to such 

socio-economic challenges is possible. 

Robinsohn undertook to interpret the issues of 
differentiation and reform in European secondary 
education. By differentiation is meant the 
special institutions of an educational system 
which aim at the acquisition of certain 
qualifications by promoting certain abilities. 

For the purposes of analyses, a continuous model 
may be assumed. At one end is a vertically 
organized multipartite system of secondary educa- 
tion. At the other end is a common organization 
in which a degree of attention is given to indi- 
vidual needs and potentialities. 
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By reform, Robinsohn meant a significant move on 
this scale in one direction or the other. Examples 
from Western and Eastern Europe show that change can 
be either from dual or tripartite forms of organiza- 
tion or from unitary systems. But from one point 
of reference, "reform" means a change towards a 
differentiated comprehensive school organization. 

(B) Alternatives of Organization 

Between the east and west there is some kind of 
convergence towards this form of organization. A 
plurality of motives has led to a variety of solutions 
some of which are clearly temporary. Some of these 
motives and corresponding choices are: 

(1) Does the need to prepare an ever-growing 
section of the working population for 
tertiary occupations mean "secondary 
education for all?" 

(2) Does the need for skilled and mobile 
technical labor lead to the extension 
of middle school education and to a 
combination of extended elementary 
education with industrial training? 

(3) How far does initiation into the world 
of science and technology coincide with 
a general education? 

(4) Do the demands for personal emancipation 
and socio-political participation make 
for a complete common cycle of secondary 
education or is there still need for an 
exclusive type of secondary school? 

(5) Or is the price in terms of social and 
individual wastage so high that these 
schools for highly gifted students should 
be abolished? 

(6) Have selection procedures improved 
enough to be fair and reliable? 

The answers given in European practice are more 
complex than some trend reports suggest. One common 
feature, however, is prolongation. By 1975 in most 
countries in Europe compulsory education will have 
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reached at least 10 years or 16 years of age. Pro- 
longation is bound up with a realization that intel- 
lectual awareness and social participation must be 
fostered even at the most elementary stage. Can 
existing institutions provide this education or are 
new ones needed? In spite of industrial pressure 
it seems likely tlat there will be a merging of middle 
school types. There is no indication yet that the 
same will happen at the first years of the academic 
secondary school. The middle school populations have 
grown in all countries. The developments in Germany, 
France and England vary somewhat but the system of 
orientation favored by the French is more nominal 
than real and in England the myth of "parity of esteem" 
between middle school types has broken down. In 
Sweden, the dual system has been abolished. The 
German Democratic Republic has an incomplete Oberschule 
of 10 years duration. The USSR model puts the general 
rise in the educational level of the population before 
considerations of differentiated promotion. It would 
not be surprising, however, to see some convergence 
of these various models. 

The upper secondary school organization has two 
models from which to choose. There is a tendency to 
designate one school type as "university preparatory." 
The other model is of ar. upper secondary school which 
is pre-university, terminal and academic in the 
wider sense, preparing students for all forms of 
further and higher education. 

Robinsohn predicted that in quite a few countries 
two of more systems will probably exist side by 
side for some time. There will be a move to a 
gradually differentiated "groundschool " up to the 
age of 15-16 and more sharply vertically differenti- 
ated institutions of upper-secondary education in 
varying combinations of general, pre-professional 
and pre-vocational elements. 

(C) A Shift of Focus-Curriculum 

Before looking more closely at reforr- debates, 
Robinsohn turned to the curriculum as a genuine and 
important facet of reform discourse. Relevant 
points were: 
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( 1 ) 



Where, as in Sweden, structural reform 
has moved a long way towards comprehensive 
schools, research into appropriate curri- 
culum differentiation is needed. The 
University of Goteborg project illustrates 
this need. 

(2) That questions of differentiation and the 
provision of a common education are 
questions of curriculum has been recognized 
in east and west European countries. 

(3) The demand for a common and distinctly 
professional education for all teachers is 
one result of the need to .enrich the primary 
school curriculum in foreign languages and 
mathematics . 

(4) The problem of compensatory education has 
occupied the minds of European educational 
reformers. Professor Robinsohn reviewed 
the arguments which had been used in reform 
movements and contrasted the manpower 
efficiency with the democratization "equal 
rights" claims. He maintained that direct 
relationships between educational procedures 
and economic effects had been difficult 

to establish. Short, middle-range and 
long-term views of manpower needs could well 
lead to quite different educational proposals, 
namely, apprenticeship training, industrial 
training and re-training and prolonged general 
secondary education respectively. Only 
against the rising expectations of parents 
and children can the demographic changes 
induce structural reform. Certainly the 
demands for social justice and equality and 
the deprecation, of wastage have brought into 
the center of critical debate the question 
of selection. But a system, which is to be 
economically efficient, which needs to 
produce "excellence" must, some argue, be 
selective. Consequently, the harmonization 
of the manpower and social justice motives 
have been almost impossible. This explains 
the tos a nd f ros of educational enactments in 
the German Democratic Republic and the USSR. 
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(D) Dialectics of Reform Arguments 



Robinsohn asked whether any particular argu- 
ments (and the facts behind them) or combination of 
arguments could be said to have influenced educational 
reform in Europe. "Manpower" and "equal rights" 
arguments have been frequently juxtaposed. At another 
level the relative claims of "excellence" and "equality" 
have been used. Several hypotheses were proposed, 
namely: 

(1) Economic arguments in an educational context 
are not purely economic but rather economic- 
ally relevant; 

(2) The economic "nationality" argument is 
neither universal nor decisive but has to 
be weighed against other goals; 

(3) Direct relationships between specific 
educational procedures and certain 
economic effects are difficult to prove, and 

(4) Generally, it is in combination with other 
arguments that sconomic considerations become 
effective. 

Similarly demographic pressures need to be associated 
with new and raised educational aspirations before 
dysfunctionality occurs giving rise to the need for 
adjustment. 

The relative strengths - or tos and fros - of 
the manpower and socio-political arguments can be 
discerned in the emphasis in reform proposals made in 
the various countries by interested groups. 



(E) Rationalizing Decisions Through Research 

Robinsohn maintained that there are three ideal 
types of relationship between science and political 
decision, namely: 

(1) The technocratic model — research 
arrives at cogent results and there 
remains no political choice; 
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(2) 



The decisionist model - whatever research 
has to say the politician remains entirely 
free to make his decision; 

(3) The pragmatic relationship of participation. 

Both in the east and west enlightenment is sought 
from researchers and empirical evidence has softened 
pre-conceived ideologies and made the consideration of 
educational alternatives more objective. Nevertheless, 
in Sweden where the influence of research h s been 
particularly noticeable, the disclaimer of any direct 
influence on decision making by researchers is the 
more pronounced. Even so in Sweden the partnership 
between the political bodies, the bureaucracy and 
research was close. 

In England some form of institutionalized inter- 
action between public interest, research and policy 
shaping has proved to be highly relevant to the effective- 
ness of the scientists' work. In this respect 
the work of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research, the Schools' Council, Commissions and 
critical sociologists may be mentioned. 

In the German Democratic Republic there has been 
a gradual acceptance of empirical research especially 
in educational psychology and in the economics of 
education. The close connection between the learned 
societies and a bureaucratic administration should 
however be noted. 



(F) The Process of "Political Conversion 



Finally, Robinsohn suggested that, England apart, 
clues to an understanding of the dynamics of reform 
decisions in education should be sought in certain 
ideas of cultural transmission which are commonly 
held in Europe. The centralized or decentralized 
forms of control make less difference to the 
effecting of innovation than the ways in which 
conserving or innovating impulses make themselves 
felt. Comparative studies of these processes show 



how consensus was reached in England and in Sweden in 
contrasting ways. The pattern of forces in Federal 
Republic of Germany was again somewhat different, and 
Robinsohn asked whether pressure from various parts 
of public opinion and from a growing body of academic 
opinion and research may well allow for reform without 
the establishment of a central authority. 

While consensus usually includes . compromise, the 
later is no substitute for the former as the case of 
France ii^icates. In 1959 and later steps to 
implement reform were a compromise between the earlier 
reformers and a coalition between church, academic 
institutions, the bureaucracy, political parties and 
professional associations. This fact gave the proposals 
neither coherence nor a chance of genuine success. 

Summary 

1. It seems that the Second World War and subsequent 
occupation resulted in an intensification of 
public discussion about social issues and education. 

2. The fact that allied ministers of education in 
London discussed, and prepared for, the re- 
construction of education in their countries 
helps to account for the similarity of reform 
proposals. 

3. The issues of social justice turn on selection 
procedures in traditionally elitist systems of 
education. 

4. Manpower needs suggest somewhat different forms 
of organization from those advanced on socio- 
economic grounds . 

. Developments cannot be explained by establishing 
casual relationships between one factor and 
educational policy. Choices are open to those 
who formulate, adopt and implement policy. The 
decisions reached have to be seen against a 
background of national traditions, ideology and 
existing educational practices. Consequently, the 
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pattern of arguments used to promote or inhibit 
reform should be studied and the processes by 
which political consensus is reached including 
the role of research should be examined in detail. 

6. ' Structural reform received priority of attention 

in the immediate postwar period. On a continuous 
model from highly differentiated school types to 
unitary comprehensive systems there may be a con- 
vergence in Western and Eastern Europe to differ- 
entiate within a comprehensive "middle" school and 
to a considerable degree of differentiation of 
school types at che second stage of secondary 
education. 

7. As movement towards this kind of structure 
occurs the pressing need to reform curricula 
becomes apparent. The lack of realistic curriculum 
theories is very evident. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE DIFFERENTIAL ANALYSIS OF EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS AND THEIR INFRA-STRUCTURES 



While the main trends in European educational change 
at the secondary level can be relatively easily described 
more detailed analyses of aspects of reform are needed. 
Moreover, a fuller understanding of the determinants of 
change demands a careful breakdown of the infra-structure 
into its component aspects. 

When these qualitative analyses have been made quanti- 
tative correlations can be attempted. The technical prob- 
lems and dangers of establishing one to one relationships 
are important particularly in comparative studies. 

In this chapter, a breakdown is made by Dr. Detlef 
Glowka from the Max Planck Institute in Berlin, of the 
structure of secondary education in terms of differenti- 
ation and functional relationships which may well exist. 

Dr. Helga Thomas from the Max Planck Institute of Berlin, 
discusses criteria for selecting socio-economic data in 
the study of education's relationships with society. 
Professor C. Arnold Anderson, of the University of Chicago, 
in pressing the need for numerical data, warns of the 
dangers of their uncritical application. 

I. The Differentiation of School Systems 

Glowka asserted that in the analysis of school 
systems differentiation is always crucial. Nearly 
all problems of secondary education are connected 
with differentiation e.g., structural organization 
and the different methods of selection, the relations 
between general and vocational educational institutions , 
the problems of curriculum, teaching methods, teacher 
training, school building and a wide range of problems 
concerning the social composition of student enrollments 
O.E.C.D. data show that comprehensive school forms 
are spreading? even in education systems, organized 
up to now on the basis of strictly separated school- 
types, transfer possibilities have been introduced 
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during recent years. Full-time upper secondary 
education is rapidly increasing. Social disadvantage 
in school enrollment has been reduced but not eliminated. 
Extended participation in upper secondary education is 
ir> some cases connected with an increased drop-out 
rate but that is not necessarily the rule. 

The interdependence of the above-mentioned trends 
remains unexplained. For example, does a comprehensive 
school system create a higher participation and a lower 
drop-out rate than a system differentiated by types? 

Or in a broader sense, what kinds of problems are solved 
more successfully by one or another type of school 
system? 

To assess various forms of differentiation in 
this way, a functional concept of differentiation 
is needed. 

(a) The Functions of Differentiation : At one 

end of a scale of differentiating institutions 
within school systems there is individualized 
teaching? at the other end a structure according 
to school types. The functions of such institu- 
tions are not immediately obvious? acclaimed 
function and the real function are often two 
different things . The real function is disclosed 
by those effects which were not explicitly intended, 
as for instance the far reaching limitation of 
later educational opportunities at the early age 
of ten years in the German school system. 

The main forms of differentiation in the 
Western European school systems stem from the 
19th Century when the structure of education 
according to strictly separated types ensured the 
self-perpetuation of social strata. The 
selective school fostered a curriculum and a 
value system, which corresponded to the interests 
of a small upper class. The German Gymnasium, 
the English Grammar school, the French Lycee 
evolved from this tradition. Obviously structuring 
according to types can also take over other functions. 
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Another function of differentiation today 
relates to the division of labor. When general 
education is complete, differentiation channels 
students in accordance with manpower requirements. 

If, in the division of labor every socially useful 
professional activity is considered to be of equal 
value, then a differentiated school system may be 
said as in England, to offer "parity of esteem." 

As general education is prolonged preparation of 
students for, and channeling them into, different 
professions becomes more urgent. The complete 
comprehensiveness of the school is not practical be- 
yond a certain grade - as was found in the USSR. 

Thus far, differentiation is orientated toward the 
professions, for example, the classical humanities, 
social studies, technical and commercial studies, 
teacher training, etc. From this viewpoint differ- 
entiation raises for education the question of how, 
when and with what intensity should general educa- 
tion take into consideration the requirements of 
professional life? 

A third function of differentiation relates to the 
individuality of pupils. Here differentiation is 
regarded as a way of promoting the students' individual 
abilities. This approach is not bound to norms which 
measure the value of personality according to usefulness 
in a technical world. Individual differences in the 
learning process are a sound basis for demands for 
differentiated teaching and education. When one 
demonstrates these three functions in a specific case, 
it should be possible to discover the emphasis placed 
upon this or the other main functions of differentiation. 
It is easier to identify these three approaches in 
discussions about differentiation than to demonstrate 
their functioning in reality. 



(b) The Effects of Differentiation ; Clear criteria 
to show the effects of differentiation are lacking. 
Possible criteria are: 

1. Many studies reveal the connections between 
differentiation and social stratification. 
Several questions remain unanswered. For 



example, how far can education contribute 
to the reduction of social disparities? 

Which forms of differentiation are more or 
less suited to this purpose? When can a 
school system be. considered satisfactory in 
view cf its social discriminating and 
equalizing effects? 

2. As for manpower, differentiation can be con- 
sidered to function adequately when it supplies 
the labor market with sufficient manpower and 
does not produce an abundance. But this 
relationship is complicated by two factors: 

a) The requirements of the labor market 
are very flexible and the changes in them 
depend, among other things, on the supply 
of qualified manpower. 

b) The supply of educational opportunities 
is not only based on the demands of the 
labor market but also on social demand. 

So, it remains uncertain whether a concrete 
system of differentiation is functioning 
adequately or whether it needs correction. 

3. As far as the third function of differentiation 
is concerned, it can best be demonstrated 
negatively. If differentiation really 
promotes students? attitudes and dispositions, 
it still remains unclear how students would 
develop under conditions of another system 

of differentiation. High drop-out rates, 
wasted reserves of gifted students and unreli- 
able techniques of selection, etc., have 
revealed that some forms of differentiation do 
not do justice to the individuality of the 
student. Yet the advantages and disadvantages 
of various kinds of differentiation cannot be 
determined — in spite of IEA and other studies. 

(c) The Components of Differentiation : Ultimately all 

organizational subdivisions within the school system 
derive their meaning from curricular variations. 
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Objectives and the courses which correspond to them 
can be differentiated by degrees of difficulty and 
inclusiveness. Furthermore, students may be allowed 
to choose between courses which are supposed to be 
equal in prestige and difficulty; in other cases some 
subjects have high prestige such as Latin in Western 
European schools and the so-called theoretical subjects. 
Closely connected with the curriculum are the teaching 
methods which can serve as another means of differen- 
tiation. The curriculum is perhaps tho least explored 
aspect of differentiation. Little is known about the 
degree to which differentiation in the various countries 
is based upon the curriculum, about the differenti- 
ating effects which certain subjects have, and about 
the curricular changes which must be made in order 
to achieve other effects of differentiation. 

Another component of differentiation is achievement. 
No system of differentiation can function without it, 
but ways of emphasizing it vary. Incentives can be 
established in the form of grades, certificates, rewards 
and transfer possibilities to other class levels or 
schools, or there may be sanctions such as repetition 
of grades, the loss of prestige, the denial of 
certificates, and expulsion from school. But little 
is known about how the kind of differentiation influences 
the level of achievement. 

The most obvious form of differentiation is in 
systems in which there are different and strictly 
separated types of schooling; e.g. in Germany and 
also in England and France. The disadvantages of 
early selection cannot be compensated by possibilities 
of later transfer from one type to another, because 
curricula differences, which are the basis of the 
separation, still remain. Parallel curricula for a 
certain period of time is not satisfactory as the 
low transfer rates in France and Austria indicate. 

The example of Germany reveals that this produces a 
variety of supplementary forms without real changes 
of the basic structure. 

Another kind of differentiation, the horizontal 
type of structure, allows by its nature only few 
variations. A form with three levels, partly over- 
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lapping, however, existed in Sweden from 1927 to 1962 
e.g. the Volksskola, Realskola, and Gymnasium. A two 
level structure is now widespread, e.g. in Sweden since 
1962 and in the communist countries. The first level 
comprises compulsory schools. Beyond the compulsory 
level differentiation is established by subdividing 
the educational system into one type of general educa- 
tion and several types of vocational or semi-vocational 
education. 

In contrast the principle of internal differenti- 
ation allows for a great number of possibilities. One 
form consists of various branches with graduating 
certificates of equal value as, e.g., the branches 
within the German Gymnasium. The new "lines" within 
the Swedish comprehensive school are also intended to 
be of equal value. Within comprehensive systems, 
equality in value of streams becomes crucial. The 
differentiating effects of streams should not be 
measured by their theoretically conceived role but 
according to the transfer rates from one stream to the 
next level of education. 

(d) Relevant Data for the Effects of Differentiating 
Institutions : The main forms of differentiation 

mentioned above are built into existing school systems? 
how they work and what results they have is revealed 
only by an analysis of the school system as a whole. 
Indices which define the effects of differentiation are 
needed. One suitable index of existing forms of differ- 
entiation seems to be the accessibility of institutions 
of higher education. For example, if the whole of a 
particular age group enter a comprehensive primary 
school but only a small fraction of that age group enter 
institutions of higher education, what forms of differ- 
entiation prevented the majority from reaching higher 
education? However, in comparative terms "comprehensive 
primary education" and "higher education" are complex 
indices and consequently difficult to apply. 

To begin with the first of these two terms, the 
length of comprehensive primary education, varies 
from country to country, often streaming in the 
first grades differentially prepares students for 
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selective access to the following educational stage. 
There are also qualitative disparities between schools. 
Moreover pre-school education contributes to the 
disparity of educational opportunities when they 
are accessible only to a part of the relevant age 
group. in short, differentiation already takes place 
within primary education. 

The other term "higher education" is even more 
complex. The percentage of an age group entering 
higher education is only a rough index for measuring 
the results of the differentiation processes. This 
figure should be broken down according to the 
second stage institutions which prepared the 
entrants higher education, and according to the 
structure of higher education. The link between a 
differentiated secondary level and a differentiated 
higher education raises the following questions: 

(1) What differences of quality and prestige exist 
within higher education? for example, universities, 
Fachschulen, teacher training colleges, differences 
in prestige of the various universities? What 
relationship exists between these levels of higher 
education and the previously attended school? 

(2) How are teaching and studying organized at 
the level of higher education? The examples of the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union demonstrate that a less 
differentiated secondary level of education may - or 
must - be compensated by more guidance at the university 
level . 

(3) How are the requirements for admission defined? 
The differences between the various countries are 
considerable. Barriers in the form of selection 
procedures or special requirements, for instance, 

can be established between secondary and higher educa- 
tion; there can be a great difference between the 
number of students passing secondary education and 
those entering higher education (e.g. in the USSR). 

These transition rates from secondary to higher educa- 
tion identify the effects of differentiation. In 
practice, however, it is very difficult to obtain 
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statistics specified in such a way. Particularly in 
school systems with a high degree of comprehensiveness 
(as in the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.), where nine schools 
which are formally equal to others give their students 
an advantage , 

There are three groups of data which lead us to 
the differentiating effects of educational institutions. 
First, the rates of regular transition from one type 
of schooling or from stable and clearly defined streams, 
to the following level. Some of the factors determining 
these proportions can be found within the school system 
itself. Second, and more difficult to assess in 
statistical terms is the irregular transition which 
occurs, for example, from Hauptschule to Mittelschule 
in Austria, from Modern School to Grammar School in 
England, etc. There is also downward mobility. High 
rates of irregular upward transition would indicate 
that the school system is approaching the comprehensive 
type. 

A third group of data is attached to the problem 
of internal selection. First of all, it comprises 
statistics of retention and repetition rates. These 
rates are the most important indices of selection in 
the case of highly comprehensive systems and they are 
an additional index of the selective character of 
parallel systems. Dif f arentiated statistics on 
repetition and drop-out rates, especially statistics 
on the further path which dropped-out students choose, 
can show how the separate types of schooling function 
within the school system. At present such flow 
statistics are available only in the form of 
case studies. 

(e) Indices of Dysf unctionality ; Some indices 

of dysf unctionality can be stated. Low retention- 
rates signify a wastage of resources on the part of 
the school authorities and disappointment on the 
part of drcp-out students? a shortage of graduated 
school leavers can be considered as a failure of the 
school system; demand in excess of the supply of school 
places causes disappointment on the part of students 
not admitted. Dysfunctionality is also revealed when 



an institution does not correspond to the purpose 
for which it has been set up. Reformers need a 
more sophisticated concept of the functional 
relationships . 

(f) Differentiation as a Structural Problem 

of the Educational Systems ; The OECD-study 
mentioned above came to the conclusion that discrimina- 
tion between general and vocational education becomes 
less and less tenable. To the traditional academic 
path to higher education is now added vocational or 
semi-vocational education institutions which also lead 
to higher education. Today an analysis of the differ- 
entiation problem in terms of access to higher educa- 
tion must include all types of secondary education. 

The different forms and types of professional 
secondary education are functioning as alternatives 
to the traditional general secondary schools. Adoles- 
cents can choose this or that way to a higher education 
level. Often the drop-outs of the selective professional 
ones (for example by the commercial academies and 
technical institutions in Austria) . The structure of 
the educational system as a whole determines which way 
to higher education is favored. 

Account should also be taken of the social prestige 
connected with certain certificates. For example, 
the social value of an American high school diploma 
and a German Abitur is quite different. The social 
value of certificates can become a factor which makes 
education institutions function in a different way 
from what was originally intended. Obviously, the high 
prestige of a school type can cause a run on it when 
the barrier of admission is lowered. 

II. Criteria for Selecting Data for a Cross-National and 
Inter-Disciplinary Analysis of Reform 

Thomas indicated that her analysis complemented that of 
Glowka and that she was concerned with the selection of 
societal data in the investigation of the social functions 
of differentiation. 
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(a) Methodological Considerations ; 



(1) The main function of cross-national studies 
is to meet the problem that purely national studies 
do not include all the relevant variables connected 
with the question. This applies both to the role 
of comparisons as a substitute for experiments and to 
a comparative approach designed to generate hypotheses 
which could then be tested nationally or interne tionally. 

This concept of comparisons has implications for 
the kind of questions asked, and the kind of answers 
sought as explanations of similarities and differences. 

(2) The second methodological point concerns 
problems of statistical techniques and of isolating 
factors of syndromes of factors in cross-national 
studies. This will not be dealt with. 

If an attempt is made to discover the causes 
and conditions of change on an international basis, 
the criteria for selecting data are the same both 
for qualitative and statistical methods of investi- 
gation. The kind of questions asked determine 
whether statistical methods or other approaches are 
more appropriate. And the plausibility of empirically 
and non-empirically verified or falsified statements 
depends on the quality of the selection criteria. 

The I.E.A. is a good (or bad) example of this 
problem. Once comparisons are aimed at the causes 
investigations of the conditions and effects of 
specific measures within different social contexts 
are necessary. Some examples will illustrate this 
need. 

(b) Participation Ratio in Selective Secondary Schools ; 

The under-representation of working class children 
in academic schools or in universities is a well 
established fact. But there are considerable differ- 
ences between countries with school systmes of similar 
structural selectivity which range for example from 
6 % working class students in West Germany to 12% in 
France and to 25 $> in England prior to changes along 
comprehensive lines. These differences in participation 
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rates may or may not be due to not easily discernible 
differences in the structures and content of secondary 
education, in the character of the selection procedures, 
in the age of transfer from primary to secondary educa- 
tion, etc. Another feature of these differences in 
participation rates is that the motivation to change 
the selective system was much stronger in countries 
(western countries) with already relatively high 
proportions of working class children in the secondary 
and university levels than it was in countries with 
high social selectivity as is in the case of Germany 
or Austria. One reason may be, that where a high 
proportion of children are not traditionally 
orientated to academic studies but who gain access to 
academic institutions problems of adaptability are be- 
coming more apparent. The high drop-out rates of 
capable working class pupils indicate that the problem 
of equal opportunity is not so much one of ensuring 
free access to educational institutions but of holding 
and qualifying children. This leads back to the 
question of how the differences between countries can 
be explained. If reforms are stimulated or accelerated 
by an effective demand for secondary schooling from 
social strata not traditionally orientated to such 
studies, it might be fruitful to investigate the social 
factors influencing this private demand. A thorough 
study of the factors accounting for those differences 
might provide not only descriptive historical explana- 
tions, but would also lead to the identification 
of strategically important combinations of factors 
influencing the demand for secondary education thus 
to the identification of variables, the manipulation 
of which is expected to provide equalization of 
opportunities . 

(c ) Questions on Which More Detailed Studies Can Be 
Made : 

(1) Were the criteria for classifying people 
as "workers" within the different national models 
of social classifications comparable? Do they 
apply to roughly the same people by economic, 
social, or occupational standards? These questions 
hold true especially for the classification of 
occupational groups within the so-called middle-class 
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which varies enormously between countries and makes 
it impossible to rely upon available statistics for 
a more detailed study. 

(2) One explanation of strong demands from the 
lower strata has been the famous concept of social 
and economic change. It has been claimed that social 
mobility has risen in the last decades and that a 
school system developed within the framework of a 
relatively stable class-structure is no longer 
bearable especially in view of the rising job 
requirements. It may well be that even slight 
differences in mobility rates between countries 
are responsible for different aspirations of the 
lower strata. An investigation of the conditions 
of mobility could therefore help to throw some light 
on the social functions of schooling for different 
strata in different countries. 

Apart from the general low rate of mobility between 
social strata differentiation has occurred within 
the traditional strata, e.g. the establishment 
of a "working middle-class" - the skilled workers 
as opposed to the unskilled - and that mobility 
mainly takes place within strata. English studies, 
e.g. on the aspirations of working class parents 
for their children themselves tend to confirm this 
point. Yet available national statistics are not 
sufficiently differentiated to allow for close 
comparisons of different subgroups according to their 
job aspirations, attitudes towards schooling, etc. 

In fact, do traditional classification models have 
conservative effects or even conservative functions? 
Perhaps the sociologists can say. At any rate, it 
is necessary to distinguish carefully between the 
attitudes of the different subgroups within a 
society, their relation to other subgroups, and 
to compare these with similar groups in other countries. 

Another vital, point is the degree of awareness of the 
role of education within the various subgroups. 

For example, German studies showed that the social 
perception of German workers in industry is character- 
ized by a sort of dichotomy, where workers are placed 
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and place themselves below other people and there 
is no connection between the two worlds. Similar 
findings have been made in respect to the educa- 
tional aspirations of industrial workers. There 
. is a kind of collective resignation preventing 
the search for admission to secondary schools. 

There is no open, collective questioning of the 
present school structure, though every third adult 
German believes he has not had his rightful educa- 
tional opportunity. The attitude pattern of 
English skilled workers seems to be different. They 
have been mainly responsible for the nearly propor- 
tionate participation rates of working class children 
in the lower grades of grammar schools. But here 
again one should carefully note whether such aspira- 
tions are directed tc social and occupational ascent 
by means of secondary and university education or 
whether schooling has become simply a consumer good, 
as seems to be often the case in England. This 
question would throw a different light on the 
problem of dropouts. 

What is the real meaning of extended education for 
similar sub-groups in different countries? Maybe 
an advanced secondary education was more vital 
status wise to an English or French skilled worker 
than it is in Germany. 

These were just a few examples of the kind of 
relevant questions when examining the social condi- 
tions of change on an international basis. The 
normal indices, like the overall relation between 
schooling and social background, schooling ard income 
level, etc. have thus far only produced evidence 
of some general trends of developments, but they do 
not explain the differences within similar groups 
of countries or the mechanics of change. 

III. Statistical Analyses 

The theme of Anderson's presentation was that the mean- 
ing of terms, ideas and concepts in education could be widened, 
deepened and strengthened by the collection of numerical data. 
Indices have to be established in order to collect information, 
and functional relationships can perhaps best be studied on 
the basis of statistics, though this is not to deny the value 
of studies which do not involve them. Several key concepts 
and relationships could be more adequately studied in this 



way. Moreover, many beliefs can best be tested statistically 
and frequently refuted. 

(a) Educational Concepts : 

(1) Curriculum - meaning could be given to the 

term curriculum, by finding statistical answers to 
questions such as: How much about subject A have 

children learned? what is the standard deviation among 
them? and what are the mean levels of performance? 

Much could be learned from the U.S.A. experiments 
showing that some examination practices were not 
essential to the achievement of certain curriculum 
goals . 

(2) Comprehensive schools — can numerical 
measures be applied to school systems or only to 
individual schools? Would the rate at which children 
move up the educational ladder and reach certain 
levels be a suitable measure of comprehensiveness? 

(3) Educational finance — indices which 

have real meaning should be developed. In comparative 
studies proportions of the national budget devoted 
to education are less than adequate. Account should 
be taken of the proportion of the G.N.P. spent - 
either publicly or privately. Attempts should be 
made to see how shifts in spending e.g. on alcohol 
or flowers would enable states with lagging educational 
expenditures to bring them up to the national average. 

(4) Junior college - an example drawn from the 
U.S.A. is the Junior College. Are teachers in these 
institutions orientated towards secondary education 
or towards higher education? Should they be regarded 

as completing secondary education or providing the first 
two years of undergraduate study? Statistical indices 
would help to resolve this question, 

(5) Educational reform - statistical evidence 
is vital if an evaluation of change is to be made. 

For example, it is often assumed that people with 
an equivalent amount of schooling have equivalent 
jobs. OECD statistical studies have shown that, in 
Sweden graduates occupy only top jobs but this is not 
so in Japan or the U.S.A. Here the labor force has 
been upgraded through the provision of education. 
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(b) Socio-Economic Concepts ; 

(1) Social status and middle class values are 
virtually meaningless terms unless numerical data 
can be applied. These are families of ideas for 
wrhich indices should be sought. Some of these will 
be derived from correlation studies. 

(2) Productivity - this is not so much a question 
of definition but of establishing functional relation- 
ships . 

(o ) Relationship Studies ; 

(1) Schooling and social status - the IEA study 
is full of information in statistical terms showing 
how learning is patterned in relation to social 
class status. Unexplained is why children in one 
country and from a lower class perform better than 
children, in another country from a higher social 
class. Or why children perform better in countries 
where children do not like their teachers who are 
controlled by a ministry than in countries where 
these relationships are freer. 

(2) Economics and education — many economic 
reasons for investment in education are given; it 
changes the occupational structure by democratizing 
the occupational structure; it increased productivity; 
and it may change the distribution of income. Only 
careful statistical studies would confirm or refute 
such hypotheses. For example, through the number of 
scientists and technologists employed is directly 
related to national income, the latter is not correlated 
with the number of students studying science and tech- 
nology at given levels. 

(d) Educational Statistical Data : Anderson suggested 
that the more statistical data collected on a compara- 
tive basis the better. Some information vrould be 
relatively simple. For example, how many pupils are in 
school between the ages 16-1? years. How many pupils 
fall out of a system? How evenly is education dis- 
tributed over the rural/urban regions of a country? 

What are the rates of attendance at various levels? 

Other statistics would be more difficult to acquire. 

For example: How is performance in arithmetic/mathe- 

matics correlated with mother tongue at various points 
in a school system? 
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(e) Cautions in the Use of Statistics : 

(1) Matrixes of co-efficients rather than simple 
correlations offer a way into the study of relation- 
ships between education and society. 

(2) Care should be taken not to transfer any 
variable from one side of the equation to the other. 
For example, it may be that a child's academic ability 
creates parental attitudes to education rather than 
the reverse. 

(3) Care should be taken to identify the issue. 

For example, the demand for educatr. v n is often really 
a question of supply. 

(4) A variety of investigatory techniques diould 
be employed e.g., interviews with parents throw light 
on the importance of the school on school achievements 
in mathematics. 

(5) Educational dysfunc tionality can only be 
identified when quantitative measures have been 
introduced into the investigation. 



SUMMARY 

1. Interpretative (explanatory) and correlation studies 
demand a detailed analysis of both the educational 
system and its infra-structure. 

2. To identify processes of differentiation within the 
second stage of education makes possible the establish- 
ment of functional relationships. 

3. Differentiation may involve individualized teaching, or 
at the other radically different school types. The 
curriculum and prestige accorded to some and not other 
subjects within it also performs a differentiating 
function . 

4. Many studies show the connections between differentiation 
in school systems and social stratification. Corre- 
lations between manpower needs and forms of differenti- 
ation are more complicated than has sometimes been 
thought. It is not clear how students would perform 
under different conditions of differentiation from 
those under which they have beer taught. 
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. The well-established fact that working class children 
are under represented in academic schools should lead 
to a more careful study in comparative terms of 
participation rates, motivation and the combination 
of .factors which influence the demand for secondary 
education. 

6. Criteria for classifying people should be looked at 
more critically, with the object of defining sub- 
groups and refining methods of enquiry. 

7. Statistical data add to and strengthen the meaning 
of educational terms e.g. curriculum, comprehensive 
schools, junior colleg, finance, etc. 

"8. Socio-economic concepts can be made meaningful only 
when numerical indices can be ascribed to them. 

9. Relationships studies using statistical data should be 
undertaken with due care and supported by other 
techniques of investigation. 
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CHAPTER V 



SOME PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATED 
TO THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Decision theory should take account of ideological or 
normative factors when used to explain the choice of educa- 
tional policy made. Without analyzing in great detail 
possible relationships between ideas and behavior, it may 
be said that in periods of change philosophical positions 
are debated with renewed vigor. To justify their proposals 
reformers appeal to the authority of a set of principles 
which have been formulated by a philosopher or a group of 
like minded philosophers. Their opponents usually appeal 
to an older tradition. Finally, decisions are taken in 
the light of some philosophical assumptions which provide 
the goals or aims of educational innovation. 

Pluralism implies that various groups in a society hold 
somewhat different views about society, individuality and the 
nature of knowledge and how it can be acquired. In some 
spheres of social life, there may be a measure of consensus, 
in other spheres assumptions may be hotly debated. Compara- 
tive studies need philosophical rationales based on national 
value patterns in order to understand in comparative 
perspective the nature of the debates and the basis on which 
decisions are finally reached. 

Professor Paul Nash, from Boston University, illustrated 
major philosophical debates in Europe by referring to two 
\ major themes. Namely (a) the dialectic of authority and 
freedom, and (b) the dialectic of excellence and quality. 

Dr. Brian Holmes, of the University of London, placed the 
debates within four major European philosophical traditions, 
namely (a) the Platonic-Aristotelean, (b) the encyclopedist, 
(c) pragmatism and (d) Marxism. 

I. Authority and Freedom 

Nash referred to the dialectic of authority and freedom 
in the countries under consideration. 

In England the 1944 Education Act consolidated the 
government's authority and made it possible to attempt to 
provide the basic conditions for the individual exercise of 
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freedom i.e. to remove poverty, malnutrition, sickness, 
ignorance and so on. Educational provision, however, is still 
hierarchical and there is still little awareness of the 
idea of participating authority, hence the slowness of re- 
form in the public sector of education. Another debilitating 
factor is the traditional docility and submissiveness of the 
English lower classes. 

The Conservative Party in England argue in favor of what 
they call "excellence" - an uncritical acceptance of per- 
formance based on privilege. This view is shared by many 
Labour Party supporters who see education as a means of up- 
ward social mobility. This approach perpetuates competi- 
tion, and faith in the comprehensive school to change the 
class dominated pattern of education is, according to Nash, 
excessively optimistic. The system is moving towards a situ- 
ation where the most serious competition will occur at the 
age of 18 rather than at the age of 11. 

Nash went on to say that hierarchy stems from scarcity. 

The response to conditions of shortage has been a theory 
of innate inequality among men to justify hierarchy and 
authority. Now all four countries are moving toward 
affluence with a consequent weakening of conventional authori- 
ty, Students, no longer fearing poverty, are less deferential, 
demand more of their schooling in that they wish it to be 
relevant and less ritualistic. They refuse to accept the 
manpower argument and want access to education without 
reference to what educators call "ability". They are concerned 
about personal relevance, relationships and more subjective 
types of knowledge . 

They wish to choose their own curriculum, their own 
teachers and their own school. At the same time, teachers 
and parents are demanding a greater say in the processes of 
education and educational planning. Many conventional ideas 
about the selection and allocation of students by teachers 
and tests rather than by the students' interests are questionned. 

Ill . Excellence and Quality 

Nash suggested that notions of equality are changing 
the relationship between teacher and students. Students 
are questionning the authority of the teachers ' knowledge 
and the conventional hierarchy of subjects. Questions are 
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also being raised about conventional distinction between 
minority and popular cultures » The superiority of the 
gentlemanly tradition is being quest ionned. 

In Prance, according to Nash, education is characterized 
by the ’authority of the intellect - a basically inequal i tar ian 
position. The lycee - as the apotheosis of excellence - 
dominates the scene, stresses the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge and consequently is elitist . The authority of 
the teacher in Prance is a conservative force. The agregds 
are powerful enough to prevent serious reform although 
speeches about excessive disorder in the lycee s and the 
need for authority and order in education evoke hope. 

The students, however, are the best judges of the system 
according to Nash, and are increasingly showing their 
unwillingness to submit to anachronistic and irrelevant 
experience. 

In Germany, authority lies largely with the gymnasium 
and university teachers. The influence of these groups 
has been to work against reform and has excluded students 
and parents from a status of equality in planning 
educational change. 

In Sweden on the surface the situation is more equal i- 
tarian and less authoritarian. But authority lies with the 
central government. Teachers are conservative but reform has 
been put through against their opposition. Subsequently, 
teachers were ineffective in implementing the reform. 

The lack of participation in preparing the reform was comment- 
ed on by Nash. 

At the same time definitions of excellence are under 
attack. Students, Nash suggested, will not tolerate the 
arbitrary definitions symbolized by the bachot , the abi tur 
and the General Certificate of Education. There is need to 
redefine excellence in less limited terms than those tradi- 
tionally used in the academic schools of Europe. 

FiraLly, Nash maintained that in meeting these new 
demands the education of teachers was crucial. Sensitivity 
training is needed so that they become less complacent about 
what is going on with students and be prepared to re-examine 
recent demands for equal paritipcation in the educational 
decision-making by all those who are affected by the decisions. 
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III. Major European Traditions 



The debates about "authority and freedom" and on the 
relative merits of "equality and excellence" have a general 
relevance in the climate of discussion in post-war Europe. 
Their particular importance in education depends on the way 
in which they are used to bringing about "political 
conversion". As arguments they are effective within a 
pattern of other factors. They should bo seen, however, in 
the light of attempts in Europe since the war to find a 
philosophy - new or old - which would justify a new 
"way of life". 

Holmes took the view that the theory of "national chara- 
cter" is useful in that it suggests that the latter places 
restrictions on the kinds of reform which are possible and 
on the rates at which they can take place. 

While the whole theory of national character has been 
called into question, there is a sense in which the study 
of national character belongs to practical politics and 
enables the psychology and general character of nations to 
be known in a way that facilitates an understanding of 
policy. Consequently, in seeking to understand differences 
in approach to the reform of education in Europe, it would 
be highly desirable to compare the persisting sentiments of 
the English, French, German and Swedish peoples. A number 
of approaches to the investigation of these values through: 

(1) A study of creative writing - novels, poems and 
plays . 

(2) Writers such as Andre Siegfried, Sir Ernest 
Barker, and Salvador de Mad. 

A more systematic review of the literature and methods 
of studying national character is in H.C.J. Duijker and 
N.H. Frida "National Character and National Stereotypes" 
in Confluence , Amsterdam, North Holland Publishing Co., 1960. 

Holmes suggested that national philosophical differences 
justifying or restraining reform could be studied by exam- 
ining somewhat arbitrarily selected writings of national 
philosophers. For France, Descartes would serve as 
an example, but Condorcet might be equally useful. For 
Germany would it be reasonable to consider Hegelo or 
von Humboldt as a spokesman of a national philsoophical 
tradition? Could Bostrom be taken as the national Swedish 
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philosopher? Many debates among English educationists are 
still understandable against the philosophical views of 
Locke . 

More adequate theoretical or rational constructs of the 
Weberian type are needed in comparative education. They could 
be based on the techniques of philosophical analysis. Holmes 
suggested that the four major traditions offer conflicting 
(and in some cases mutually contradictory) theories of man, 
society and knowledge . Each of these traditions has its 
present day interpreters. Nowhere have all aspects of one 
tradition been overthrown by another . 

Holmes proposed that it was possible to draw from Plato's 
Republic a pattern of theories which could be used to justify 
pre post-World War II educational practices in Europe. Four 
main theories are relevant. 

A. Classical Theories - Plato-Aristotle 



(1) Individual Differences : One theory of indivi- 

dualism justifies the belief that, (a) inequalities 
among men are basically intellectual and (b) these 
different abilities are innate, i.e. largely the 
product of inheritance. 

(2) The Good and Just Society ; The just society 
is one in which each person has a particular role 
to play and is satisfied to occupy a particular 
niche in society. Philosopher kings and bureaucrats 
will be capable and happy to exercise their 
leadership roles. Craftsmen will be content to 
perform the work allocated to them in accordance 
with their abilities. The good society is a stable- 
virtually static society. 

(3) Knowledge ; A classical theory of knowledge 
emphasizes intellectual intuitionism. Knowledge 
for its own sake becomes the central purpose of 
education, once acquired its applications' are 
universal . 

(4) Theory of Change ; The view that change is a 
process of degeneration helps to justify Europeans' 
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commitment to things that are old and explains 
why they are frequently, in cultural affairs, 
unwilling to change. 

Against such a pattern of beliefs can be understood the 
main features of most pre-World War II systems of 
education in Europe. Universal, compulsory and free 
elementary education was followed by a differentiated 
system of schools at the second stage of education. 

While considerable differences existed between national 
systems, there were three main types of second stage 
schools: (1) the academic, preparing pupils for 

university entrance? (2) vocational schools offering 
technical and commercial training? and (3) the terminal 
classes of the elementary schools. 

Curricula of the academic schools turned on the study of 
languages: classical languages for the most able, 
modern languages for the next most able. Mathematics 
came high on the list of priorities. History, geography 
and some natural science found a place. An extension 
of Aristotle's restricted liberal arts subjects can be 
understood by reference to eighteenth century encyclopedism 
English schools had a more restricted curriculum than 
continental schools serving similar functions, and voca- 
tional schools had not developed there. 

The dichotomy between general education and vocational 
training was apparent everywhere. Pre-war teacher train- 
ing reflected the divisions at the second stage of educa- 
tion . 

Important differences in national outlook might be com- 
pared by looking at the epistemological assumptions 
held in England, France, Sweden and Germany. Movements 
and debates in these different contexts might be 
viewed against theories drawn from encyclopedism, prag- 
matism and Marxism. 

B. Encyclopedism 

(1) Individual Differences are innate but not 
necessarily inherited, but man is essentially 
reasonable and his perfectibility is indefinite. 
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(2) The Good and Just Society is one based on 
liberty, equality and fraternity. The best 
government protects the liberty of individuals 
but interferes as little as possible in their 
affairs * 

(3) Knowledge is encyclopedic. The whole 
range of human knowledge should be acquired 
but emphasis should be placed on modern rather 
than on classical studies, e.g. natural science, 
modern languages . 

(4) Social Change : Society can be transformed 

in a number of stages to a point where its 
affairs will be conducted in the light of reason 
and men will understand their rights and know 
how to discharge their duties responsibly. 

C. Marxism 



(1) Individual Differences are the outcome of 
environment rather than innate inequalities. 

(2) The Good and Just Society is one in which 
the means of production are collectively owned 
and in which relationships between workers 
maximize production in the interests of building 
up a truly Communist society. 

(3) Knowledge . The dichotomy between pure and 
practical knowledge is false. Knowledge may 

be acquired scientifically through dialectics. 

It leads to universal irrefutable laws which can 
be applied regardless of the context. 

(4) Social Change is inevitable and occurs 
in accordance with changes in the ownership 
of the means of production and in the light 
of conflict between workers and capitalists. 

D. Pragmatism 

(1) Individual Differences are innate but 
intelligence is shared by all. 
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(2) The Good and Just Society i s democratic in 
which men solve their problems by the exercise 
of organized intelligence. 

(3) Knowledge is tested in the light of 

. predicted outcomes which can be verified 
(or refuted) in experience. It is relative 
and outcomes are predicted in the light of 
specific circumstances. 

(4) Social Change is inevitable but its 
direction can be changed by the action 
of individuals. 

Holmes asked to what extent encyclopedism was 
now able to provide a satisfactory rationale for 
European education, and in what areas of policy are 
encyclopedist principles being questionned. The 
selective system proposed by Condorcet, for example, 
is under attack. Encyclopedist principles of 
curriculum organization are less quest ionnned. 

Pragmatic and Marxian theories are now the basis of 
curriculum discussion in some countries. 

Arguments about the structure of the school 
system and the role of government turn on the relative 
emphasis which should be accorded to liberty and 
equality. Increasingly equality is stressed and 
government is expected to ensure equality of 
educational provision. 

The Marxian view that measurable differences in 
attainment are far more the product of environmental 
than of innate differences is gaining strength. Concern 
is shown about the existence of "two nations" within a 
society based on the dichotomy between science and 
technology and the humanities; between education and 
training and between white collar occupations and 
manual work. 
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IV Public Debate and National Consensus 



The particular arguments and the general philosophical 
framework within which they can be placed should be analyzed 
in detail if the ideological obstacles to reform are to be 
understood. Pressure groups within societies have their 
practical proposals based on principles derived from one 
or several of the major traditions. Inconsistencies occur 
which give rise to problems related to the formulation of 
a consistent and coherent pattern of policies and ragulating 
theories. In order to understand how the resulting confusion 
inhibits reform, a comparative analysis of political processes 
is necessary. This involves a description . of the groups 
involved, their political power, the issues with which they 
are concerned, and the ways in which on matters of policy 
they operate. Political parties, professional organizations, 
trade unions, and the bureaucracy are among the groups 
whose attitude towards educational change might be studied. 



SUMMARY 
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1. Ideological issues influence the formulation and 
adoption of educational policy. 

2. Major debates about education in Europe have been 
couched in terms of "freedom and authority", "equality 
and excellence" and "liberty and equality". 

3. These issues may be related to major philosophical 
traditions which provide justification for specific 
reform proposals . 



4. Debates reveal that while on some issues there is 

virtual consensus e.g. all people are to be treated 
as equals before the law, and all adults ought to 
have the vote. On other questions disagreement 
is found e.g. all children ought not to be treated 
as though they were equally capable of benefiting 
from the same kind of education. 



5. Philosophical principles find expression in the manifestos 
of political parties and in the policies of pressure groups. 

6. The processes by which principles are translated into j 

policies should be the subject of political science research, t 
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CHAPTER VI 



POLITICAL PROCESSES IN THE FORMULATION, ADOPTION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF POST-WAR EDUCATIONAL REFORM 



Thfe different rates of progress towards broadly similar 
reform policies need to be interpreted in political terms. 
The case studies showed the extent to which educational 
reform in the various countries was a party political issue. 
But more detailed frameworks of analysis are needed if the 
processes of reform are to be compared in some depth. 

Evidently in the immediate post-war period the climate 
of aspirations was heightened everywhere. Reformers justi- 
fying their claims on the basis of a philosophical or 
ideological commitment had to have them accepted in order 
to make practical reform possible. The processes of trans- 
forming general principles into effective policies and sub- 
sequently into workable practice are complicated and demand 
detailed and differential political science analysis. One 
thing is clear, political parties have to be persuaded that 
reform is necessary, and the inertia of power groups within 
the teaching profession have to be overcome. The extent to 
which educational research can be used to bring about poli- 
tical and professional consensus is a question of some 
importance . 

In the immediate post-war period research in France, 
England and Germany was lacking. The arguments were 
principally socio-political although soon sociological 
research in England was to support the demand for compre- 
hensive schools. There was a grave shortage of curriculum 
research. Under these conditions political processes 
are decisive in determining the extent to which reform 
is possible. 

Professor Paul E. Peterson, University of Chicago, 
presented a framework of analysis and drew his illustrations 
from the research he had carried out in England and Wales. 
Professor Saul Robinsohn from the Max Planck Institute 
in Berlin analyzed aspects of the politics of reform move- 
ments in the German Federal Republic. 
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I . An Overview of the Politics of Education in Post-War 

Europe 

Peterson drew a distinction between partisan party poli- 
tics and a definition which suggests that all the actions 
related to formulation, adoption and implementation of policy 
should be considered as part of a political system. The 
French and English case studies tended to restrict the 
analysis to partisan political party policies. The Swedish 
case study threw little light on the actualities of party 
politics as they influence education in that country. Evi- 
dently in order to interpret changes in European education, 
account should be taken of party politics. On the other 
hand, more refined processes of political analysis are needed 
if the mechanics of change are to be understood. 

Peterson also distinguished between the political role 
of producer groups and consumer groups in education. The 
producer groups of interest are teacher organizations. The 
roles of such groups in the various countries were compared 
and their relationships with the consumer groups who use the 
goods and services provided were examined. Evidently the 
organizations representing the teachers in the academic 
secondary schools can play a decisive role in preventing 
reform. Another group is important? namely the educational 
bureaucracy. The influence in France of the societe des 
aggreges and in Sweden of the Royal Board of Education 
was discussed from time to time but a more systematic 
comparative treatment of their contribution to the mechanics 
is needed. 

Peterson made a further distinction. He identified 
various types of political activity. In particularistic 
politics it is the producer groups, which have a major 
influence on policy; - political parties are involved 
only for opportunistic reasons, and the pattern of policy 
change is gradual and continuous. Conflict is between a 
relatively coherent producer group and the authorities who 
provide, for example, the financial resources needed for 
reform. 

In pluralistic politics producer groups are involved in 
a competetive and shifting conflict pattern. Groups 
representing different groups of teachers will, for example. 
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propose different policies. Professional educationists 
may have different views from academics in the university. 

On the issues which fall within the arena of pluralistic 
politics, the political parties have only a peripheral role 
and may in fact in some countries choose for a variety of 
reasons to avoid conflict with producer group organizations. 

In status group politics, educational issues are debated 
by the representatives of broadly based social groups such 
as those based on race, religion, social class and political 
party affiliation. These groups often represent consumer 
interests. Political party, politics play a major role and 
producer groups consequently attempt to influence decision 
through electual and partisan channels. 

Four main issues of policy were identified by Peterson 
as exemplifying these different avenues of politics. The 
expansion of education is an example of particularistic 
politics, e.g. raising the school leaving age. The 
modernization of education is an example of pluralistic 
politics, e.g. the reform of the curriculum. The reorgani- 
zation of the structure of secondary education is an example 
of status group politics, e.g. the comprehensivization 
of secondary schools . Another example of status groups 
politics is the secularization of education: it was 

generally agreed that the importance of this last issue had 
declined in Europe. 

The Politics of Reform Movements 

Robinsohn related his analysis of the political processes 
reform to eight topics and illustrated them by referring 
the German Federal Republic. The topics were: 

(1) The short-lived reform impulse after the war. 

(2) The aggregation of interests and views. 

(3) The machinery for consultation and the process 
of generating consensus. 

(4) The relevance of research. 

(5) The effects of a Federal System with Federalistic 
control. 

(6) Socio-political motives. 

(7) The ambivalence of the economic argument. 

(8) Alternative responses of the system and 
reasons for the course taken. 
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The Short-Lived Reform Impulse; 



Robinsohn asked how certain facts generated arguments 
which gave rise to political decisions and the acceptance 
of policies in the immediate post-war period. Concepts 
of democracy, nine years obligatory schooling, free tuition, 
education for citizenship and international understanding 
and a horizontal organization of. schooling gained ground 
under the conditions of allied control. The chance of 
research findings, a mistrust of economic arguments and 
because proposals to reform the structure and curriculum 
were used to avoid rather than implement reform, the 
social impulse created by the war was short lived. 

Aggregation in Interest and Views : 

Who in the post-war period were the reformers? And 
who were the non-reformers? Robinsohn pointed to memo- 
randa from university academics and professors of education 
which placed them in the camp of non-reformers. The 
academic secondary school teachers, middle, and indeed voca- 
tional school teachers were also against reform. So, too, 
were leaders of the church. Primary school teachers were 
lukewarm. 

Only in 1964 did the S.P.D. come out as accepting reform 
The Lander of Hamburg and Hessen also supported reform. 
Consequently transitional moves from ideology to policy in 
political party commitment may be seen, with the possibility 
of an aggregation of reform opinion. 

Machinery for Consultation and Generating Consensus : 

The example of Sweden where the bureaucracy was won 
over to reform illustrates the need to achieve this in 
Germany. Until recently educational administrators opposed 
change, and plans produced by commissions e.g. the Rahmen 
plan of 1953 involved minimal changes. The tenuous links 
between parliament and public opinion, the lack of resources 
and the shortage of research backing were barriers to pro- 
gress. Only after 1959 was a watershed reached when it 
became increasingly possible for public opinion to make 
itself felt with the bureaucracy through the establishment 
of an education council. 
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The Relevance of Res earch to Refo rm : 



The late involvement of research as a way of removing 
barriersof insight and consciousness had something to do 
with the lag in social science research during the Nazi 
period. Opposition to sociological research exists but 
the influence of work by Professor Edding and Professor 
Dahrendorf et al, is now being felt. 

The Federal System : 



The desire on the part of Lander to remain separate in 
cultural matters has inhibited reform. Certain authori- 
ties have experimented but cultural federalism has acted 
more as a break than a driving force. Regional differences 
in wealth, confessional attachment and forms of control 
have made unified policies difficult to achieve and 
overall movements towards nine or ten years of compulsory 
schooling have been slow. Clear cut reform programs by 
the major political parties would have some effect. 

Socio-Political Motives: 



The reasons why some Lander move more rapidly and 
further than others need to be examined. Arguments about 
the nature of society help to enlist political pressure 
groups and act as a catalyst. Under such conditions 
sociological research may become more effective. 

The Ambivalence of the Economic Argument : 

The economic argument can never be decisive, other 
support is needed. But in periods of stress, commercial 
and industrial interests will favor a highly differentiated 
school structure designed to meet short-term manpower 
needs. The manpower argument, on the other hand, was 
used against allied programs. The availability of foreign 
labour may make it possible for proposals to introduce 
comprehensive reforms to be pursued more vigorously. 

Alternative Responses of the System : 

The school system is bound to be under pressure from 
forces outside the schools and forces within them. The 
myth of equality argued by teachers cannot easily be 
overcome in the absence of experimental evidence. External 



forces are not very powerful. There are hopeful signs 
that changes in the structure and curriculum of the 
middle school period will occur. 



SUMMARY 



1. The seminar concentrated on the politics of the 
reorganization of structure (status group politics) 

and the reform of the curriculum (pluralistic politics). 
Of interest was the extent to which in the various 
countries these issues could be placed neatly into 
the Peterson categories. Undoubtedly, English 
data influenced his decisions, but the framework 
was valuable and could be used as the basis of more 
detailed comparative interpretations. 

2. The issues involved determine whether political processes 
should be regarded as particularistic , pluralistic , 

or status group politics. In the first of these, 
the producers of education are in broad agreement and 
are constrained by financial resources, etc. In 
pluralistic politics, groups of producers are in 
conflict over policy, and in status group politics, 
policy is formulated by consumer and other interested 
groups outside education. From this analysis the 
importance of identifying in detail issues of policy 
becomes apparent. 

3. Some explanation is needed of the short-lived impulse 
for reform in some European countries particularly 
the German Federal Republic. 

4. Processes by which consensus is reached and the 
arguments used enable the obstacles to reform to 
the identified. 

5. Important groups involved in particularistic and 
pluralistic politics include the bureaucracy, 
academics and research workers, and teachers ' 
organizations . 

6. Political parties, the trade union, non-educational 
professional organizations, big business and church 
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officials are among the groups which involve 
themselves in status group politics. 

7. The relative influence of these groups on 
identifiable issues is in need of rigorous 
and detailed investigation. 
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CHAPTER VII 



SOME SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS INFLUENCING 
POSTWAR REFORM IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 



While virtually every aspect of education has been 
debated in Europe since World War II, the expansion of 
educational opportunity received the greatest attention in 
the immediate postwar period. If a crude increase in 
educational provision was accepted (particularistic 
politics) by a wide range of professional and public 
opinion, the levels at which it should occur and the way 
it should be organized were hotly debated (pluralistic and 
status group politics) . Initially the ideological 
impulse to reform the structure of secondary education 
came in England and France from the political left. The 
long period of power enjoyed by the socialists in Sweden 
confirms this general hypothesis. The line-up of forces 
within a political commitment to provide education as 
a human right (see the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights 
and many postwar constitutions and education bills) would 
throw light on how policy was formulated, what debates 
took place and how economic circumstances determined 
the implementation of policy in various countries. There 
is no doubt that in the first period socio-political 
arguments were pressed, and sociological factors were 
regarded as extremely important barriers to the achieve- 
ment of high ideals regarding the democratization of 
education. 

The relationship between education and social class 
have been studied intensively in many countries. Compa- 
rative investigations of these relationships have 
shown that access to desired forms of education is in 
part determined by the social class position (however 
defined) of parents. There is less evidence to support 
the claim that changes in education - and in particular 
in the structure of secondary schools - will radically 
modify the social class structure of a society. Socio- 
logical interpretations of educational reforms in Europe 
may be based on three assumptions about education and 
social change: namely, (a) education is an agent of change; 

(b) education is a condition of social changes and 

(c) educational change is an effect of other social changes. 
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Two frameworks facilitating an analysis of sociologi- 
cal factors and the relationships between them and education 
were presented? one by Professor Martin Trow of the 
University of California, Berkely, and the other by 
Professor Denis Lawton of the University of London. 



I . Sociological Factors 

A. Equality and Elitist Functions : 

Trow argued that. while there was consensus on the 
issue of extending citizenship rights in all countries, 
many ambiguities arose over concepts of equality in 
education. One concept of equality suggests that there 
should be an extension of access to the nation's "high 
culture" and to its scientific culture. A more 
radical concept implies that the inequalities of 
educational provision should be reduced so that a 
greater proportion of working class youngsters compared 
with the population at large should benefit from equal 
facilities. Both concepts imply that the school ought 
to be a place where potential talents are developed. 

The more radical concept of equality implies a move 
from ascribed status processes in society to achieved 
status processes. And views on the social sources of 
intelligence force more radical approaches to concepts 
of equality of educational opportunity. 

Other ambiguities are related to concepts of 
elite functions and elite status. Can the former 
exist without the latter? Related to this are 
the simultaneous impulses to expand education to meet 
the demands to democratize education and to differen- 
tiate the system in order to meet economic needs. 

A further source of debate is the balance which 
ought to be drawn between liberty and equality. At 
first, liberty was held to be more important? there 
has, however, been a slow emergence of more radical 
concepts which are incompatible with dual systems 
of education. 

B. Institutional Reform ; 

At the level of institutional reform, ambiguities 
in concepts reflect debates about practical reforms 
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in education. As far as elite functions are 
concerned, screening up to the age of 18 or 19 on 
the basis of academic achievement may be justified. 

On the grounds of social status such screening 
is increasingly rejected. On the contrary compensa- 
tory education is designed to provide for the disad- 
vantaged opportunities which will make it possible for 
them to participate in education at the same level as 
members of the more advantaged groups and will 
effectively postpone selection. Another proposal is to 
soften the process of selection by introducing periods 
of orientation and guidance. The policy issues 
involved can be recognized very readily at the level 
of higher education. The democratization of higher 
education raised the question whether, in the face of 
expansion, the unity of the system can be maintained. 
Binary systems of higher education are developing in 
which one part, controlled and administered by 
government agencies, has a markedly 'different status 
from the traditionally autonomous university sector. 
Insulation between these two parts of the pattern 
is likely to increase. 

C. Forces For and Against Reform ; 

Finally, Trow suggested an analysis should be 
made of the sociological forces against and in favor 
of education expansion. The needs of economic 
development were important. They could act on old 
systems of education to expand them without modernizing 
or democratizing them. State bureaucracies were 
identified as agents of reform but they, too, may 
urge expansion without modernization. 

Against reform could be identified conservative 
elites, groups of teachers, and representatives of 
the working classes some of whom may not want for their 
children a better education than they as parents 
had received. At the same time the collective resigna- 
tion of large sections of a population constitutes a 
conservative force. "Pop" culture and changes in 
the sub-culture of the working class should be 
studied. Many institutional changes providing for 
a participating democracy do not necessarily lead 
to radical changes. Trow sympathized with the 
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Swedish teachers who resisted reform but were 
pleased something was done over their heads. 

On the other hand, students in a participatory 
democracy, become frustrated when their demands 
are not met. They press to have their 
"rights" respected. The extent to which in 
France students and workers united in demonstrating 
was worthy of close study. 

The significance of research and experts was 
stressed. Simple expansion does not need careful plan- 
ning. The modernization and democratization of 
education require, on the other hand, experts. The 
autonomous role such experts play makes it necessary 
to examine the system of values which they reflect, 
the political positions they hold and the way in 
which they are able in a national system of education 
to function effectively. 

D. In Summary ; 

1. The forces of expansion are different from 
the forces influencing differentiation. 

2. The concepts of liberty and quality 
as motivating educational provision 
should be analyzed and compared. 

3. Institutional changes based on these 
different forces and concepts should be 
compared in order to provide socio- 
logical interpretation. 

4. The expansion of higher education. 

Trow concluded that in the process of reform as a 
means of achieving purposeful educational change, soci- 
ologists could throw light on the unintended as well 
as the desired outcomes of social action. He instanced 
some consequences of an intentional policy to develop 
mass systems of higher education. Reformers may urge 
the raising of the school-leaving age and persistance 
rates at school may increase thus creating pressure 
on higher education. Some or many students may resent 
such a move and remain at school under duress. Some 
of the consequences of expansion are a liberalized 
curriculum, changes in motivation, greater public 
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interest and changes in teacher education. 

Some of the consequences of mass education are 
that the schools show the cultural gap between 
students and teachers. They become less effective. 
Greater efforts are made to socialize students 

i.e. persuade them to accept the cultural values 
of their teachers. The turn-over of teachers in- 
creases. Teachers have weakened support from 
parents. More teachers from the lower classes are 
trained. Some of these are hoped-for consequences, 
others are unintended and for the most part not 
wanted . 



II. The Goals of Education Expressed in Economic Terms 

A. School Outputs 

Lawton proposed a model which, he hoped, would 
facilitate an analysis of what has recently been 
happening in Western Europe. He considered goals, 
aims or objectives could be expressed in economic 
terms. School outputs could be classified under 
three headings: namely 

1. The vocational requirements of society. 

2. The aesthetic development of the individual. 

3. Social and moral education. 

Such a formulation would enable an examination to 
be made of how the propositional distribution of these 
three types of output changes over a period of time. 
In a system of differentiated school types, each may 
emphasize a different goal and each may be closely 
associated with a particular social class group. One 
or other of the outputs may be disregarded as a 
desired goal of education. 

B. Social Pressures 



Among the social pressures of change, Lawton 
identified three related but separate ones. 

1. Economic pressures 
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2. Ideological influences. 

3. Pressures to secularize the schools. 

He urged that in comparative studies attempts 
should be made to say what social changes produce 
exactly what educational changes. 

Economic pressures in the past encouraged 
the growth of elementary schools to meet the needs of 
industry for workers who could read and write. Second 
ary education developed to meet the economy's need for 
clerical staff and salaried workers. The recent 
expansion of higher education and moves to develop 
comprehensive schools can be explained in manpower 
terms . 

Ideological pressures are related to concepts 
of the national social divisions in society. Tradi- 
tionally, it was believed that it was impossible to 
separate children's educational aspirations and potent 
ality from their social status in life. Changes in 
the climate of opinion about individual abilities 
and the sources of intelligence may have a considera- 
ble influence on school reform. 

Secularization pressures in Europe have been 
strong. It is less and less possible to regard some 
European countries as Christian? there is a move 
away from institutionalized religion towards a more 
secular, rational, science dominated way of life. 

These changes bear upon the source of authority in 
schools and on aspects of curriculum. 

C. Aspects of Educational Change 

Lawton indicated what aspects of education might 
change as a result of identified pressures. 

1. Economic Pressures: 



(a) Manpower needs may certainly influence 
the organization of the second stage of education 
and the curriculum. Traditionally economic 
pressures have made it possible to maintain a 



system of differentiated school types, one 
of which prepared future academic research 
workers, members of the profession and secondary 
school teachers . Other types of schools pre- 
pared pupils for specific jobs in industry, 

• agriculture and commerce. 

(b) Education for leisure arises from economic 
pressures which are reducing the length of the work- 
ing week. This involves curriculum changes. 

(c) Technological and industrial societies are 
in process of rapid change. They demand that 
young people should be educated to adjust to 
change and to find the way about a complicated 
society. These changes imply curriculum reform. 

2 . Ideological Pressures : 

(a) Equality of opportunity (see Trow) as an 
ideological slogan has influenced debates 

on access to privileged forms of education, 
the external structure of the school system, 
the internal organization of schools and 
specialization within the curriculum of any 
school. This pressure operates to reduce 
structural differentiation and homogeneous 
groupings within comprehensive schools. 

(b) The claims that a common culture should 
be transmitted through the schools has in- 
fluenced concepts and debates about the meaning 
of a common culture. Should it be the high 
culture of a traditional elite group? Or 
should it be one in which diversity and variety 
in taste and values should be encouraged? 

(c) Education for social awareness is forced 
upon the schools by the need in a democracy 
that its adult members should be able actively 
to participate in it. Frequently debates arise 
between the advocates of social awareness and 
the advocates of an education for social 
consensus or conformity. The implications are 
that the internal organization of schools should 
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allow for more democratic participation. As for 
the curriculum the implication of this pressure 
is that more systematic courses in political science 
and sociology should be introduced and that 
controversial issues should be discussed. 

3 . Secularization Pressures : 

(a) Secular counselling involves a change of 
authority from the church and religion to the 
state and psychology. It implies changes in the 
selection and training of teachers i.e. psycho- 
logists rather than clerics should be trained. 

The pastoral elements in teaching are likely 

to receive a different emphasis. 

(b) The school in the community has different 
functions to perform in a modern industrial 
society from those it performs in a religious 
society. The school should be the focus of 
aesthetic and leisure time education and should 
serve, by encouraging parents to participate in 
school activities, to integrate the school 
into the community. 

(c) Rational morality implies that the ethics 
of a school should be based on a non-religious 
code of ethics. Curriculum changes would involve 
ways of introducing moral education into schools 
through the development of materials designed 

to enable pupils to understand the rational 
basis of moral behavior. 



Ill . The Case Studies 



Lawton contrasted the impression gained from the 
German case study that educational change there is an effect 
of other changes whereas in Sweden emphasis is in the school 
as an instrument for social change. 

An interesting feature of Swedish reforms is how teachers 
were persuaded to cooperate and the work of the bureaucracy. 
Lawton explained successful reform in Sweden by ascribing 



high importance to economic ideological and secular 
factors . 

In assisting change in England and Wales, he thought 
ideological factors had played a more important role than 
economic or secular factors. He rejected the suggestion 
that the Labor Party supports the Welfare State while the 
Conservative Party opposes it. Both parties support it 
but disagree on what is meant by the term. Hence the 
need for detached analysis. 

The slow rate of change in Germany was explained by 
ascribing to ideological and secular factors a very low 
mark, while great importance has. been given in that 
country to economic factors. He concluded that the 
obstacles to reform could not be explained without a 
careful examination of the education of teachers in the 
German Federal Republic. 



SUMMARY 

1. Socio-political argument to democratize education and 
reduce social class disadvantages were strong in the 
post-war world. In England and France particularly 
they gained the support of educationists and 
left-wing political groups. 

2. Concepts of equality and elitism differ in Europe but 
were used in the debates to change or conserve the 
structure of secondary education. 

3. Sociological research tried to establish correlations 
betv/een social class and educational provision. 

Seme interpreted educational change as the result 
of other social changes; others held that education 
was an agent or instrument of social-class change. 

4. Obstacles to reform include the attitudes of the 
working classes and the professional organizations 
of teachers. 

5. Sociologists should, through research, be able 
to throw light on the unintended as well as the 
hoped for outcomes of educational innovation. 



CHAPTER VIII 



♦ 

ECONOMIC THEORY, EDUCATION PROVISION AND 
THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 



The conditions under which far reaching reform pro- 
posals were advanced in the late 1940's were of consider- 
able economic shortage in Europe. The devastation of 
war in Germany, France and Britain alone meant that high 
priority had to be given to economic reconstruction. 
Shortages of men, material and capital added to the 
problems of steady planned progress. Since then, economic 
crises have hit France and Britain from time to time. 

Once the German Federal Republic was on the way to economic 
recovery progress has been more certain and crises rarely 
mentioned, in the same way, little has been heard of 
major ups and downs in the Swedish economy. 

Undoubtedly economic conditions have helped to 
determine the rates at which educational reform 
policies have been implemented. In some cases, they have 
been a major factor in holding up the achievement of 
democratization and expansionist programs. But since the 
mid-fifties , interest in the economic consequences of 
educational policy has influenced events by stressing 
costs, benefits and demands. 

Educational planning has been influenced to a 
considerable extent by economists who have looked at 
education as a form of investment which would benefit 
society at large as well as individuals participating in 
it. The economics of education may deal only with the 
costs of education and fiscal management but increasingly 
attempts have been made to discover relationships between 
occupation and educational background. It was hoped that 
such studies would facilitate manpower planning. In some 
cases, however, the possibilities of basing educational 
policy on manpower projections were rejected. Other 
studies have attempted to show correlations between 
investment in education would lead to economic development 
has been used to justify educational policies in many 
parts of the world. 



Economists now consider that these relationships 
are less deterministic, lighter and looser than was pre- 
viously thought to be the case. They are also aware that 
planning within a precise frame of reference is difficult. 
The conflict between economic requirements and an indivi- 
dual's freedom of choice cannot be resolved by fiat. 

Professor Mary Jean Bowman of the University of 
Chicago drew out common elements (and omissions) from 
the case studies and linked her analysis of economic 
considerations with a decision theory. Professor Harold 
Noah of Columbia University offered a number of hypotheses 
which could be examined in Comparative Education terms. 

I. Behavioral Analysis and Positive Economics 

One main question asked by Bowman was what economic 
considerations should be taken into account in order to 
approach educational equality of opportunity, maximize 
freedom of choice and yet meet manpower requirements? In 
order to provide this economic interpretation, the rela- 
tionship between human behavior and positive economic 
theory should be studied. To do this, several things 
are required. 

A. A Decision Theory should take account of: 

1. The incentives motivating individual 
behavior which may be achieved through 

a self-interest model in terms of cost- 
benefits of education. 

2. Behavioral analysis which depends upon 
the distribution of perceived opportunities 
and the way in which institutions providing 
advantages are changing. 

3. The technical parameters of human decisions 
which included (a) learning production functions 
to which a general education may add greater 
learning efficiency? (b) learning to learn and 
learning to earn which may go together on the 
job or in school and (c) in inequalities in the 
post school world. 
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4. How education contributes to productivity, 
skill communication and acquisition of new 
information and adaptability and creativity. 

5. Behavioral analysis of manpower planning 
which takes into account of the "battle of 
approaches (manpower vs rate of return) in a 
dynamized benefit-cost-decision model. 

B. Normative Economics and Systems Analysis should 
clarify the meaning of terms such as "efficiency", 
"equality of opportunity", "freedom of choice" and 
G.N.P. Such clarification for example, would 
lead to the following questions: 

1. Freedom of choice : (a) Who makes decisions? 

A minority group in the interests of the 
majority? Who benefits? and at whose cost? 

The minority or the majority? Which interest 
group supports educational reform? (b) Does 
a desire to benefit the average make economic 
sense? Or should investment be in an elite 
from this viewpoint? . (c) Does freedom 

of choice conflict with economic manpower 
requirements? What are the economic conse- 
quences of high demand for elite schools. 

(d) How do constraints on choice in the light 
of "manpower needs" compare economically with 
planning to provide a range of individual 
choices? (e) How important in economic terms 
are social-psychological theories of the 
individual as the determinants of policy? 

2 . Equality of Opportunity and Democratization : 

(a) To what extent do the informed decision 
makers control the schools and the labor 
market structure? (b) How does education 
operate as a means of acquiring opportunities? 
What implications has the redistribution of 
general purchasing power for equality of 
opportunity? How does the policy compare 
with the redistribution of a particular food 
or service? (c) Does the diffusion of 
schooling enlarge the gaps between the middle 
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and lower classes? Does free tuition benefit 
the privileged enabling the gap between the 
middle and upper classes to be reduced? To 
what extent are the extreme inequalities of 
input where there is seeming equality? (d) 

What is the added value of compensatory 
programs? (e) How is "value added", as an 
educational efficiency criterion related to 
the distribution of subsequent opportunities 
in economic roles? (f) What are the economic 
implications of the goal of maximum development 
of an individual's capacities? (g) How do 
voluntary decisions compare with meritocratic 
criteria relate to "equity", "freedom", and 
"efficiency"? 

C. Labor Market Structures should be studied 
and their relationships with demands for education 
should be examined. 



D. Educational Provision and Productivity studies 
provide little evidence showing close relationships. 
The relative advantages of investing in an elite 
group (the nation's intellectual capital) or in 
the average child has not been studied sufficiently, 
thoroughly to base policy on such economic considera 
tions . 



II . Hypotheses Related to the Mechanics of Secondary 
Education Reform 



A. Conclusions from Case Studies 



Noah proposed to set up a number of assumptions 
and hypothesis on the basis of which more detailed 
comparative studies could be made. From the case 
studies he concluded that a number of important 
changes had influenced secondary education in Europe 

1. Demographic Forces : There has been a surge 

of young people coming through into secondary 
education in practically every country. 
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2. Social Class Factor ; There has been a 
weakening of attachment to. the rigidity of 
a class system. 

3. Economic Factors : There has been acceptance 
of the economic or investment value of education 
as an argument. 

4. Collectivism ; The collectivist spirit of 
the times now makes it possible for governments 
to interfere in many areas of social organization 
including education, the manipulation of the latter 
is part of a general trend. 

5. Religious Factor ; Reform in education has 
become more possible because there has been a 
decline in the religious issue in most countries. 



B. Hypotheses Relating to the Reform of Education 

Noah expressed interest not in educational change 
per se but in the conscious, systematic reform of educa- 
tion. He pressed five hypotheses in the form of questions - 
not in order of importance for consideration; 

1. How are the characteristics of post World War II 
secondary education reform related to increases 
in the relative size of the age group? Is some 
increase in the size of the age group a necessary 
condition to produce reform? 

2. How is the reform of secondary education related 
to rates of economic growth? There is room for 
comparative studies which are not highly sophisti- 
cated which might show that over the period of 
twenty years the expansion of secondary education 
has led to economic growth. 

3. Is the reform of secondary education a direct 
function of increases in central government 
resources? On this question can conclusions be 
drawn about the influence of the strength and 
desirability of Socialist governments? 



4. How far did World War II weaken established 
practices and thus contribute to educational 
reform? 

5. How is the modern T.V. culture related 

• to difficulties experienced by teachers? 

6. How far is reform related to private and 
public rates of return on secondary 
education? Secondary education is more 
valuable to an individual than to the 
public. Hence a greater demand for it and 
the creation of problems arising therefrom. 

Noah concluded by drawing attention to the enormous 
problems associated with the specification of causa- 
tive models. Although the identification of factors 
could be done with some confidence developments in 
the increasingly complex stages of enquiry would 
undoubtedly take time. 



SUMMARY 

1. Economic factors can influence educational policy in 
several ways. They set restraints on the implementation 
of policy. Economic consideration can be used as 
arguments on which policies are formulated and 
adopted. 

2. In the immediate post-war period the seriously weakened 
economies of Britain, France, and the Federal German 
Republic made it difficult to implement policies based 
on the Human Rights argument, particularly under 
conditions of a rapidly expanding school age population. 

3. In the fifties economic arguments were advanced with 
the intention of influencing the formulation and 
adoption of policies. The manpower, cost-benefit, 
etc., arguments were used in this way. 

4. Economic considerations should be taken into account 
in attempts to achieve equality of opportunity, 
freedom of choice and manpower needs . 
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5. Decision theory should take account both of economic 
requirements and individual freedom of choice. 

6. A number of hypotheses linking education and 
economic aspects could stimulate careful comparative 
studies . 
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PART III 



FINDINGS 
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CHAPTER IX 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. Conclusions 



A. Interdisciplinary and International Cooperation 

The main purpose - namely interdisciplinary and 
international cooperation - was achieved. Eminent 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic prepared 
papers and submitted them to the critical appraisal 
of colleagues. The value of this kind of international 
confrontation was demonstrated in the seminar when 
a considerable measure of agreement was reached 
among members on matters of interpretation. These 
were greatly facilitated by the presence of 
sociologists, economists, political scientists and 
philosophers of education. Comparative educationists 
provided the bulk of the data and allowed their 
interpretations of national policy changes to be 
debated by representatives of the country concerned 
and by the other social scientists. 

B. Comparative Education Data 



While many agencies both national and interna- 
tional have collected a great number and wide variety 
of educational data over the last quarter of a century, 
it was not possible to have collected in the time 
available, all the educational information the directors 
would have liked seen brought together. Consequently, 
it was not possible to provide for analysis case studies 
based on the collection of strictly comparable data. 

As for the interpretations, each author (following 
his brief) provided his own. Consequently, the unique 
features of each country's evolution were made expli- 
cit but again comparable frameworks for analysis and 
interpretation were not explicit in the original 
case studies. As the work progressed, and particularly 
during the seminar, frameworks emerged which should 
greatly facilitate the interpretation of comparative 
education data. 
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The need to establish more indices on the basis 
of which useful comparative data of a numerical kind 
could be collected was emphasized. There was no 
disagreement with the view that statistical information 
could help to widen and deepen understanding of 
educational terms. At the same time, it was accepted 
that many useful comparative investigations would 
not include any or much statistical evidence. 

C . Comparative Interpretation 

The case studies revealed marked differences of 
emphasis in the modes of argumentation and inter- 
pretation. A great deal of attention is given in 
debates in England to concepts of individual 
differences and to psychological theories which 
will help to justify (or destroy) selection policies. 

Much less interest was shown in the French, Swedish 
and German case studies. Perhaps theories of 
individual differences are still so widely accepted 
as to be hardly worthy of rigorous debate. However, 
justification for the postponement of differentiation 
in Sweden was in these terms. Very great attention 
was given in the French, English and Swedish case 
studies to theories of the "just" and "equal" 
society, although the relative homogeneity of Swedish 
society rather than the diversity within it was 
stressed. As. for the bases on which knowledge can 
be acquired, the French case study showed how important 
the idea of its organization was in debates about 
school reform. To a less extent, this was the case 
in Sweden. Few arguments couched in these terms were 
given prominence in the English case study. 

D. Demographic Influence 

No systematic collection of vital statistics 
for each country was attempted. The well-known fact 
that immediately after World War II there was a baby 
boom, has been used frequently to show that in the 
early fifties pressure for admission to primary schools 
built up, in the late fifties and early sixties these 
pressures operated on second level ^schools and towards 
the end of the sixties, the number of young people 
seeking admission to the university had risen very greatly. 
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No comparable evidence of population movements 
within each of the countries was brought in a 
systematic manner to the notice of the seminar. 

No specific attention was given to the implications 
for education of these movements and in particular 
the drift into big urban areas or cities. 

E. Postwar Trends and Issues 



The expansion of educational provision has taken 
place in all countries. School leaving ages have 
been raised or seriously debated. More children have 
been enrolled in pre-primary schools and there has been 
an expansion in higher education. 

Attempts have been made to democratize education. 
These have turned on proposals to reduce or eliminate 
structural differentiation at the second stage of 
education. The emergence of a common middle school 
to replace multi-partite systems of school types is 
discernible. in England, attempts have been made to 
create a varietyof "comprehensive" schools - the 
London prototype being designed to enroll pupils from 
11 years of age to 18. In Sweden, "comprehensiveness" 
has worked upwards - a nine-year common school having 
replaced a primary school followed by a number of 
different kinds of lower secondary schools. In 
France, efforts have been made to postpone selection 
at 11 years of age to 13 and then to 15. 

Modernization is another issue which turns more 
on the reform of the curriculum than on the re- 
structuring of school types. The forces operating to 
prevent changes in curricula are very powerful and 
are less susceptible to political pressures from 
outside the schools. 

F. The Contribution of Political Science 



In the literature of comparative education, 
considerable attention has been given to the forces 
of "nationalism" and political ideologies. Rather 
few detailed studies have been made in comparative 
terms of the ways in which policies are formulated, 
adopted and implemented. The central importance of 



such studies to any understanding of the processes 
of reform emerged very clearly during the course 
of the seminar. It was very clear that while in 
the European countries considered there was wide 
agreement on the issue of expansion there was much 
less consensus on questions of democratization and 
modernization. Comparative studies of the political 
processes involved in education began to emerge. 

G. Sociological Studies 



One feature of the immediate post-war debates 
was the demand for social justice. In England- 
particular ly, much research was designed to show 
that educational opportunities were closely con- 
nected with socio-class background. Less interest 
is now taken in this relationship than before and 
the seminar helped to establish frameworks which 
would facilitate more detailed sociological 
interpretations. The way in which sociological factors 
find political expression turned out to be a focus 
of analysis. 

H. Economic Theory 

Stress was laid on the way in which economists in 
the fifties and sixties had studied relationships be- 
tween economic factors and education. The deterministic 
element in these investigations was criticized and the 
possibility that one to one relationships e.g. invest- 
ment in education and per capita income,, could have 
universal validity was rejected. The economists at 
the seminar stressed the need for a decision theory 
which would take into account not only economic 
theory but the way in which different groups in the 
population behaved and the opinions they held. 

The difficulties and possibilities of refining 
the techniques of economic analysis on a comparative 
basis were discussed at length. It was emphasized 
that to base educational policy on one assumed 
relationship would be unwise. 
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I. Analysis of Educational Systems and Their 

In fra- Structure 

It was evident that greater understanding of 
educational processes would be facilitated if 
more sophisticated systems of classification were 
established in comparative education. This would 
imply a more detailed analysis of (a) school 
systems, (b) the educational framework in which 
they operate and (c) the socio-economic and 
political milieu in which they are found. Some 
progress was made towards such improved systems 
of classification and the scope of more rigorous 
relationship studies was outlined. 



I I . Recommenda tions 



A. Personnel 



The practical value of comparative education 
studies in the field of technical assistance programs 
and the sphere of domestic reform justifies the funding 
of considerable sums of money into international 
education, in order to attract and train comparative 
educationists in the U.S.A., for work in universities, 
national agencies and international organizations. 
Younger workers should be attracted to the field by 
the development of career structures within 
comparative education. . 

B. Data Collection 

Ways should be investigated of improving the 
collection of educational data by national and 
international agencies. Indices on the basis of 
which information can be collected need to be 
established and standards of comparability worked 
out. The resources which would be required to 
improve the collection of data are beyond those which 
can be provided by non-governmental agencies. Money 
should be made available for the development of 
appropriate agencies. 
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C. Comparative Education Research 



Vital to an understanding of domestic issues and 
policies are comparative investigations. Much 
needed research of relationships within the educa- 
tional system and between it and aspects of society 
outside education should be supported. Such 
research can most appropriately be developed in 
university comparative education centers where 
freedom of enquiry and evaluation would necessarily 
be greater than if the research into foreign 
education was carried out within a governmental 
organization. 

D. International Cooperation 

Ways should be found of increasing and improving 
international cooperation at the level of research 
in comparative education. Comparative Education 
Societies throughout the world should be supported in 
ways which will enable them more successfully than 
before to develop these forms of cooperation. Such 
collaboration may well be best established on the basis 
of inter-continental research projects in the first 
instance . 

E. Interdisciplinary Research 

The future of comparative education research de- 
pends in large measure cn the degree to which compara- 
tive educationists can define their research projects 
and techniques in a way which will encourage political 
scientists, sociologists and economists to collaborate 
in planning and carrying through research. It is 
very important to avoid the assumption that relation- 
ships established by social scientists on the basis 
of evidence from one country hold, regardless of 
context, in other societies. In short, inter-disciplinary 
research, centered on comparative education, should 
be seen as a way of refining comparative arguments 
and of preventing their abuse. 
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F. Seminars and Conferences 



International seminars and conferences can 
make a notable contribution to the improvement of 
techniques in comparative education, provided that 
they are based on careful preparatory work. Funds 
should be made available to engage young research 
workers from different countries on research pro- 
jects, the findings of which would be discussed 
and disseminated at an international seminar 
and/or conference. 



A. SEMINAR GUIDELINES 



THEORETICAL AND CONCEPTUAL IMPLICATIONS: 
CROSS-NATIONAL AND INTER-DISCIPLINARY 
ANALYSIS OF EUROPEAN SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 
A Post-Doctoral Seminar 
Under the Funding of the Research Bureau 
U.S. Office of Education 
August 21-29, 1969 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENT , OHIO 
U.S.A. 



PROPOSED SEMINAR GUIDELINES 



Friday, August 22 

Theme: General Problem and Trends, 1945-1969 

First Day: Morning Session 

Postwar Problems, Plans, Solutions and 
Trends in European Secondary Education 

Setting the stage for the seminar, the opening session 
will focus upon the kind of problems educationists 
and policy-makers in Europe faced as the second world 
war drew to its close. This will be a general analysis 
of the problems and discussions which were carried on 
among allied ministers of education concerning plans to 
reconstruct education after the war. The immediate 
postwar policies will be outlined and reference made to 
i the general conditions under which they were to be put 
into practice. The important issues are to be elaborated; 
the debates and positions of each national figure must 
be stated. Attention should be given to formal educational 
reform proposals and the factors which delayed or 
inhibited implementation. 

Speakers: Dr. Joseph Lauwerys 

Dr„ Saul B. Robinsohn 

Afternoon Session 

Social. Political and Economic Conditions 
in Postwar Europe and Reform in Secondary 
Education 

This will be a general analysis of the major social, 
political, and economic factors influencing developments 
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in secondary European education after the second world 
war from the point of view of each of the three social 
scientists. The political scientist, for example, will 
devote particular attention to the political conditions, 
the balance of power between various political parties in 
England, France, Germany and Sweden; the contrasting 
educational policy-proposals; and any areas of agreement. 

The economist will analyze the general economic conditions 
under which educational reform was proposed; the availability 
of resources in view of reconstruction needs; the priorities 
that were set and the rationale for each. What were the 
sources of funds and the additional real resources? 

Features of economic recovery in various countries can 
be analyzed with some reference to the relationships 
between recovery and the investment in aspects of education. 

The sociologist will analyze social class relationships, 
the changing nature of the family, church, and other social 
factors which have influenced educational policy. 

Speakers: Dr. Martin Trow (Sociology) 

Dr. Paul Peterson (Political Science) 
Dr. Jean Bowman (Economics) 



Saturday, August 23 

Second Day: Morning Session 

Criteria for Selection of Data for a 
Cross -National and Inter-Disciplinary 
Analysis of European Secondary Educational 
Reforms 



Selection of data on the basis of established criteria 
will be discussed in relation to the reforms of education 
in Europe. Indices of change are to be established. 

An elaboration should be attempted relative to the kind 
of content, both statistical and descriptive, which can 
be collected on a cross -national basis. Problems of 
equivalence in terms of information and sources must be 
analyzed. Difficulties encountered in the collection 
of comparable information will be stated. Gaps, in the 
data collected by various agencies, can be recorded and 
proposals to improve information services suggested. 

Speakers: Dr. Helga Thomas 

Dr. Detlef Glowka 



Theoretical Interpretation of the Changes 
in Educational. Policy in European Secondary 
Education 



Based upon the case studies and other sources, what 
philosophical interpretation can be given for the 
changes? Some attempt should be made to show the relation- 
ships between proposed reforms and social-educational 
theory. Common theoretical ground should be indicated 
with major differences in rationale elaborated and 
explained. 



Speaker: Dr. Paul Nash 



Afternoon Session 

Statistical Techniques in International 
Comparisons of Secondary Educational 
Reforms in Europe 

Special reference will be made to statistical techniques and 
to international comparisons of educational systems based 
on statistical evidence. The possibilities of improving 
techniques will be discussed. 

Speaker: Dr. C. Arnold Anderson 

The Problem of Congruence of Interpretation 
of Data on Secondary European Educational 
Reform 



An interpretation of change in various European countries 
will be made against a common European intellectual heritage. 
Philosophical justification for policies pursued in particular 
countries with different national traditions will be elaborated 
as well as the extent to which they reflect or are in contrast 
with the main European heritage. Possible rationales for 
secondary educational reform in England, France, Germany and 
Sweden will be suggested. 

Speaker: Dr. Brian Holmes 
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Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, August 24, 25, 26, 27 



Secondary Educational Change in Sweden , 

West Germany, France, and England 

Each afternoon a session will be devoted to one of the 
national systems of education. Three themes are suggested 
as offering the best possibilities of giving coherence to 
the discussions which will be based in part on the 
national case studies prepared and submitted for the 
seminar. 

The three themes proposed: 

Educational Policy Making 
Structural Reform and Reorganization 
Curriculum Reform 

1. Educational Policy Making 

Some analysis should be made in each of the four 
countries of the national procedures utilized in 
securing reforms in education.. The agencies 
responsible for aspects of policy formulation and 
adoption should be described and the extent of their 
authority should be detailed. Some of the practical 
difficulties associated with the implementation 
of accepted policies for effecting change should be 
examined. Reference should be made to the role of 
the political parties, professional associations, the 
bureaucracy, research organizations, etc. 

2. Structural Reform and Reorganization 

The specific changes and proposals to reorganize 
secondary education in each of the four countries 
should be outlined. References should be made to 
the origin of these plans, to the groups supporting 
them, and to the opponents of them. Theoretical 
justification for structural change should be given 
and the institutional innovations involved described. 
Some assessment of the effectiveness of the changes 
and the research that went into the formulation of 
policy and into the evaluation of the outcomes of 
reform should be attempted. 



3o Curriculum Reform 



Curriculum theory or the philosophical basis of 
curriculum reform and reorganization of subject 
content should be given. To what extent does the 
change break new ground, e.g. in epistemological and 
educational terms? What criteria is used for selection 
from among various traditional subjects? To what 
extent do the new criteria and theories determine new 
subjects, organization, teaching methods, evaluation 
techniques, etc? What should constitute the central 
or common core? 

Dr . Sixten Marklund 
Dr. C. Arnold Anderson 
Dr. Detlef Glowka 



Dr. Saul Robinsohn 
Dr. William Brickman 



Mr. M. Janicot 
Dr. William Halls 
Dr. Helga Thomas 

Dr . Edmund King 
Dr. Dennis Lawton 
Dr» Andreas Kazamias 



Swedish Presentation: 
Respondents : 



West German Presentation: 
Respondents : 



French Presentation: 
Respondents : 



English Presentation: 
Respondents : 
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THE PROGRAM 



THEORETICAL AND CONCEPTUAL IMPLICATIONS: 

CROSS -NATIONAL AND INTER-DISCIPLINARY 
ANALYSIS' OP EUROPEAN SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 
A Post-Doctoral Seminar 
Under the Funding of the Research Bureau 
U.S. Office of Education 
August 21-29, 1969 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENT, OHIO 
U.S. A. 



PROPOSED PROGRAM 



Thursday, August 21 : 6:00 p.m. Dinner 

General Introductions 
Kent State University Guests 
-Dr . Read 

U.S. A. Team - Dr. Anderson 
European Team - Dr. Holmes 

8:30-9:00 p.m. Intermission 

9:00-10:00 p.m. The Seminar 

Program, Rules & Procedures 



Friday, August 22: -Morning 

8:30 a.m. - "Postwar Problems, Plans 
Solutions, and Trends in 
European Secondary Education" 
Speakers: Dr. Joseph Lauwerys 

Dr. Saul B. Robinsohn 
Discussion by social scientists 
and educationists 

-Afternoon 

2:00 p.m. - "Social, Political and 

Economic Conditions in Post-War 
Europe and Reform in Secondary 
Education" 

Speakers : Dr . Martin Trow- 

(Sociology) 
Dr. Paul Peterson 
(Political Science) 
Dr. Jean Bowman 

(Economics) 

Discussion by social scientists 
and educationists . 
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Saturday, August 23 ; 
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-Morning j 

8:30 a.m. "Criteria for Selection 
of Data for a Cross -National 
and Inter-Disciplinary Analysis 
of European Secondary Educational 
Reforms " 

Speakers: Dr. Helga Thomas 

Dr. Detlef Glowka 
Discussion by social scientists 
and educationists . 

? 

10:30 a.m. - "Theoretical Interpretation 
of the Changes in. Educational 
Policy in European Secondary ■ 

Education" 

I . 

Speaker: Dr. Paul Nash 

Discussion by educationists 
and social scientists 

-Afternoon • 

2:00 p.m. "Statistical Techniques 

in International Comparisons j 

of Secondary Educational Reforms 
in Europe" .... . ■ 

Speaker: Dr. C. Arnold Andersc- 

Discussion by educationists 
and social scientists. . . j 

S . ' 

i 

4:00 p.m. "The Problem of Congruence 
of Interpretation of Data on 
Secondary European Educational \ 
Reform" 

Speaker: Dr. Brian Holmes '■ • 

Discussion by educationists j 
and social scientists 

\ '■i 

-Dinner: Summary of Theoretical and ' .1 

Conceptual Implications of | 

Cross-National and Inter- ! jl 

Disciplinary Analysis 1 H 

-Dr. Saul B. Robinsohn 
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Sunday, August 24: 



-Morning is free 



-Afternoon 

Lunch with a faculty family and 
an afternoon of touring to Cleveland 
or Akron. 

5:30 p.m. - Evening snack 

6:30 p.m. - "Case Study of Swedish 
Secondary Educational Reform" 
Speaker: Dr. Sixten Marklund 

Respondents: Dr. C. A. Anderson 

Dr. Detlef Glowka 



Monday, August 25 : -Morning 

9:00 a.m. - Discussion by educationists 
and social scientists. 

-Afternoon 

2:00 p.m. "Case Study of West German 
Secondary Education Reform" 
Speaker: Dr. Walter Schultze 

Respondents: Dr. William Brickman 
Dr. Saul B. Robinsohn 



Tuesday, August 26 : -Morning 

9:00 a.m. Discussion by social 

scientists and educationists 

-Afternoon 

2:00 p.m. "Case Study of French 

Secondary Educational Reform" 
Speaker: Mr. M. Janicot 

Respondents; Dr. William Halls 
Dr. Helga Thomas 
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Wednesday, August 27 : 



Thursday, August 28; 



Friday, August 29 : 



O 




-Morning 

9:00 a.m. - Discussion by social 
scientists and educationists 

M 

-Afternoon 

2:00 p.m. "Case Study of English 
Seaondary Educational Reform" 
Speaker: Dr. Edmund King 

Respondents: Dr. Dennis Lawton 

Dr. Andreas Kazamias 



-Morning 

9:00 a.m. Discussion by social 
scientists and educationists 

-Afternoon 

2:00 p.m. "A Second Look at Secondary I 
European Educational Reforms" 
Speaker: Dr. Joseph Lauwerys 

} 

3:30 p.m. Summary comments on the 
national case studies: 

"The Theoretical and Conceptual 
Implications of the National Case 
Studies " 

Speaker: Dr. Harold Noah 

-Evening 

6:00 p.m. - Farewell Dinner 

Summary: Dr. C. Arnold Anderson 

Dr. Brian Holmes 

Farewell: Dr. Gerald H. Read 

Departure to Cleveland and Akron 
airports. 
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NOTES 



1. The main outlines of the program were followed. 
Modifications were made however in the light of 
suggestions by participants. 

2. The Saturday afternoon program was changed to 
enable Dr. Marklund to present for discussion his 
paper on Swedish Education. 

3. Formal presentations at the evening sessions 
were cancelled. 

4. Professor Arnold Anderson presented his paper in 
statistics on Thursday morning, August 28. 

5. A summary of the work of the seminar in terms of the 
main developments in European secondary education since 
1945 was made by Professor Joseph Lauwerys on 
Thursday afternoon, August 28. 

6. Summary assessments were given by Professor Mary Jean 
Bowman, Professor Paul Nash, Professor Paul Peterson 
and Professor Martin Trow, on Thursday afternoon, 

August 28. 

7. Professor Arnold Anderson and Dr. Brian Holmes acted 
as chairmen throughout the seminar. 
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C. MEMBERS OF THE SEMINAR 



EDUCATIONISTS 



ENGLAND 

Dr. Andreas Kazamias 
Prof. Educational Policy Studies 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

FRANCE 

Dr. William Halls 
Tutor, Comparative Education 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 

GERMANY 

Dr. William W. Brickman 
Professor of Education 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

SWEDEN 

Dr. C. Arnold Anderson, Director 
Comparative Education Center 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dr. Edmund King 
Reader in Comparative Ed. 
King's College 
University of London 
London, England 

Mr. M. Janicot, Director 
Centre International d' Etudes 
Pedagogiques 
Sevres, France 



Dr. Sixten Marklund 
Bureau Director 
The Royal Board of Education 
Stockholm, Sweden 



SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 



PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. Paul Nash 

Professor of Education 

Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 



SOCIOLOGY 
Dr. Martin Trow 
Professor of Sociology 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 



Dr. Brian Holmes 
Reader in Comparative Ed. 
Institute of Education 
University of London 
London, England 

Dr. Denis Lawton 
Senior Lecturer 
Institute of Education 
University of London 
London, England 



ECONOMICS 
Dr a Jean Bowman 
Professor of Economics 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dr. Harold Noah 

Professor of Comparative Ed. 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Dr. Paul Peterson 
Ass't. Professor of Education 
and Political Science 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dr. Saul B. Robinsohn 
Director, Dept, of Education 
Max Planck Institut 
fur Bildungsforschung 
Berlin 1, Wilmersdorf 
German Federal Republic 



COMPARATIVE EDUCATION CONSULTANT 

Dr. Joseph Lauwerys 

Professor of Comparative Education 

University of London 

London, England 



RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 



Dr . Detlef Glowka 
Research Officer 
Institute for Ed. Research 
Max Planck Institut 
Berlin 1, Wilmersdorf 
German Federal Republic 



Dr. Helga Thomas 
Research Officer 
Institute for Ed. Research 
Max Planck Institut 
Berlin 1, Wilmersdorf 
German Federal Republic 



EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION CONSULTANT 
Dr. Margherita Rendel 
Lecturer in Education Administration 
Institute of Education 
University of London 
London, England 



ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
Dr. Gerald H. Read 

Professor of Comparative Education 
Kent State University 



Kent, Ohio 

U.S.A. ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
Dr. C. Arnold Anderson 
Comparative Education Center 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



EUROPEAN ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

Dr. Brian Holmes 

Reader in Comparative Education 

Institute of Education 

University of London 

London , Eng land 



D. THE REPORT 



This report is based upon papers presented before and 
during the seminar, notes taken by the principal reporter. 

Dr. Brian Holmes, and tapes of all the oral presentations 
and discussions which took place during the conference. 

The program was changed somewhat during the course 
of the meeting when additional papers were also submitted. 

A full list of papers is given in Appendix IV. 

Since the discussions were far ranging it has been 
impossible to include all the material in this report. 

Nor was it thought wise to follow the sequence of talks 
given at the seminar. Dr. Holmes has summarized some of the 
main papers and organized the material from the discussions 
on the basis of themes which were planned by the directors 
in a way which takes into account the main issues as they 
emerged. 

He accepts full responsibility for the necessarily 
highly condensed summaries and hopes that in the process, 
distortion has not occurred and that the emphasis is in 
accordance with the intentions of each author. He wishes 
to thank Miss Brenda Vincent, M.A. of London, for helping 
to prepare, from a vast amount of information, the 
national case studies. These studies in their extended 
forms are, of course, available for consultation at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

The principal reporter wishes to thank Professor Gerald H. 
Read and Mrs. Marion Korllos for their help in preparing 
the report for submission. 



-Brian Holmes 
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PART IV 



CASE STUDIES 




APPENDICES 



As the seminar proceded, it became apparent that a 
number of themes were emerging from the working papers. 

One theme was how educational policy in the various 
countries was formulated, how and through what agencies 
it was adopted, and how and in what ways it was implemented. 
Discussions during the later stages of the seminar tended 
to turn on these themes and the directors decided that an 
attempt should be made to draw together data from the ori- 
ginal case studies, the papers submitted by participants 
and the discussions under these three themes. Miss Brenda 
Vincent, M.A., of London, undertook to go through the materi- 
al and organize it in such a way that comparisons between 
England, France and Germany could be made. The outcome 
of this work is presented in these appendices. From the 
information of interpretations provided by participants 
and in the light of frameworks of analysis developed 
prior to and during the seminar, a better understanding of 
the processes of reform can be gained. In addition, these 
combinations of data and analysis make possible some under- 
standing of the somewhat different rates of progress 
towards somewhat similar goals. 



These comparative studies are based upon material 
presented by participants. It has not been possible 
to credit each speaker with the ideas or even phrases 
which appear in these studies, but the authorship of 
substantial extracts is acknowledged thus: 



W.D. Halls - W.D.H. 

Aime Janicot - A.J. 

Andreas Kazamias - A.K. 
Edmund J. King - E.J.K. 



Denis Lawton - D.L. 

Sixten Marklund - S.M- 

Paul E. Petersen - P,E.P. 



In Appendix IV, a full list of papers presented before 
and during the seminar is given. 
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APPENDIX I 



THE FORMULATION AND ADOPTION OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



(Summaries of case studies from England, France and 
Sweden.) 

Attention is drawn in this, case study to (A) basic 
legislation, (B) the role of local or regional authori- 
ties, (C) the influence of the church, (D) the position 
of political parties, (E) government policies, (F) the 
power of the bureaucracy and (G) the strength of teachers 
and research workers. 

It has not been possible to analyze the educational sys- 
tem in all its details or to relate the configuration of 
political forces to each of the issues mentioned. 



I . Educational Policy Making - England 

The administrative framework for reform in England 
and Wales was set out in the Butler Act of 1944, the most 
striking feature of which was the change in the conception 
of the role of the state in education. The Act provided 
for the appointment of a Minister who was authorized to set 
up administrative machinery within the central government. 

He was also charged with the duty of promoting the educa- 
tion of all the people and of developing educational institu- 
tions for that purpose, but the main shift of emphasis came 
in the relationship between the central government and the 
local authorities. The Minister's "powers" over local 
authorities were more "purposive" and direct than before. 

It was also the Minister's duty to see that local authori- 
ties, "under his control and direction, " carried out 
national policy which was directed toward the provision of 
"a varied and comprehensive educational service in every 
area. " A.K. 

On the other hand, local education authorities (L.E.A.'s) 
were given wide powers. "They were required to contribute- 
towards the spiritual, moral, mental, and physical develop- 
ment of the community by securing that efficient education 
throughout those stages (primary, secondary, and further 
education) shall be available to meet the needs of the 
population of their area." A.K. In addition, the Act tried 
to provide a structural framework that would synthesize 
"great initiative and rational direction. 



II 



Among other things, local authorities were directed 
(a) to draw up 'development plans' to implement the 
provisions of the Act; (b) to maintain and administer educa- 
tion in their areas, according to the Minister's standards; 

(c) to allocate funds and employ teachers; (d) to enforce 
attendance and see that parents carried out the duties 
placed upon them." A.K. Thus, the Butler Act conferred 
on local authorities "a major responsibility and consi- 
derable initiative in the government of national education" 
but the Minister's powers under the Act are potentially 
dictatorial . 

"He had the duty to provide national education, and 
one of his functions was to decide policy and action; he 
was empowered to direct and compel local authorities to make 
changes, maintain standards, and to provide educational 
opportunities for all children according to their different 
ages, abilities, and aptitudes; he could arbitrate disputes 
involving local authorities, parents, managers, or 
governors; he was given considerable direct control over the 
building programs submitted by the L.E.A's; and, even 
in finance, he could exert influence on the total amount of 
money allocated by the government and made through the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government." A.K. A new 
framework was also established in the 1944 Act to govern 
the relations between Church and State in education. 

"The 'Church-State' conflict over education had traditionally 
centered around two thorny problems; religious instruction 
in the schools supported by public funds, and public support 
of denominational schools. On the organization and govern- 
ment of education, the Act provided the . following: 

1. Schools established by the L.E.A.'s were to be 
known as county schools; schools otherwise 
established as voluntary schools. 

2. There were to be three categories of voluntary 

schools: (a) controlled schools, (b) aided 

schools, and (c) special agreement schools. 

3. Controlled schools were to be supported entirely 
by the L.E.A. which would also be responsible 
for the appointment and dismissal of teachers, 
but subject to consultation by the managers on 
the appointment of the Head teacher and of 
'reserved' teachers. 
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4. An aided school was to be a school responsible for 
half of the cost of the structural improvement 
and external repairs, and in which managers would 
appoint the teachers. 

5. ' Special agreement schools were schools which made 

proposals under a previous Act (Act of 1936) . 

In such cases, the L.E.A. would pay not less 
than 50 percent and not more than 75 percent 
of the capital costs, and appoint and dismiss 
teachers 'subject to the managers to be satis- 
fied as to the fitness and competence of the reserved 
teachers. ' 

And on religious instruction, it stipulated that: 

1. In all state-aided schools (county and voluntary) 
the school day must begin with a 'collective act 
of worship' and religious instruction must be 
given subject to the Conscience Clause. 

2. Religious instruction and worship in the county 
schools must not be 'distinctive of any particular 
denomination, ' but must be conducted in accordance 
with a non-sectarian 'agreed syllabus' to be 
drawn up by representatives from the various 
important religions in each area, from the 
teachers' association, and from the L.E.A. 

3. In all controlled schools denominational instruction 
might be given by reserved teachers twice a week; 
otherwise religious instruction was to be in 
accordance with an agreed syllabus. 

4. In aided or special agreement, schools denomina- 
tional religious instruction might be given in 
accordance with the trust deed. 

The Concordat of 1944 is in force today, except that 
by the Education Act of 1959 grants payable to aided and 
special agreement schools can be increased to 75 percent. 
Counting all types of schools (aided, controlled, and 
special agreement), the churches still provide educa- 
tion for about 22 percent of the school-age population." A.K 
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If the Churches have managed to maintain their position 
since 1944, the local authorities certainly have not. "The 
Ministry of Education and its successor, the Department 
of Education and Science, has grown in both status and 
complexity, and it has become one of the most vital agencies 
of the .central government; the powers of the local authori- 
ties have correspondingly declined and educational policy 
has been enmeshed in political considerations and local 
conflicts of interest, the idea of 'partnership' is more 
apparent than real. For example, some local authorities 
refused to comply with Circular 10/65 (12th July, 1965) on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education, and the Department 
had used all powers at its disposal to force compliance. 

This also illustrates the extension of the power of the 
central authority as well as the significance attached to 
the development of a national educational policy which only 
increased State interference and centralization could bring 
about." A.K. But, ultimately, the implementation of 
national policy still depends on the L.E.A.'s and, in the 
immediate post-war period, they began to submit develop- 
ment plans in accordance with the terms of the Act. "At 
the time, there were 146 local authorities. By 1950, 
about 3/4 of the plans had been submitted. Of those authori- 
ties which had drawn up such plans only a few (including 
London, not more than nine) favored reorganization on 
comprehensive lines. The rest, particularly the more 
numerous county boroughs, opted for some sort of tripartite 
organization." A.K. 

At this time, a "partnership" could be said to have 
existed between the central government and the L.E.A.'s 
because the Ministry and the L.E.A.'s for the most part 
agreed on the tripartite system. In 1945, the Ministry 
issued three directives, two pamphlets and a circular, which 
"advocated the tripartite organization as a policy guideline." 
At the same time, the L.E.A.'s found that "the tripartite 
system fitted in very nicely, with the existing arrange- 
ments without necessitating costly, inconvenient and untried 
readjustments; " furthermore, they were reluctant to 
abandon the old familiar empirically tried institutions, 
especially the grammar school. 

Since 1964, however. When the newly elected Labor 
Government decided to implement its election pledges and 
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establish a national system of comprehensive schools, there 
has been a divergence of opinion between the central 
government and the L.E.A.'s. In the summer of 1965, the 
Department Education and Science issued circular 10/65 
to L.E.A.’s, asking them to submit within a year a plan 
outlining the way in which comprehensive education could 
be introduced in their area. 

"L.E.A.’s has a range of responses to the government 
circular ranging from outright refusal to reorganize 
(or even to submit a plan) through a slowly phased imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive system to rapid development 
and implementation of a plan for a comprehensive educational 
system." P.E.P. 

Thus, the actual extent of the powers of the central 
government over the L.E.A.'s is only now being fully tested 
and for the iirst time the practical difficulties in 
implementing a national policy are becoming apparent. 

However, there has been and there continues to be a 
wide measure of agreement between the two main political 
parties. Conservative and Labor, on educational policy. 

The Education Act of 1944 was passed "in the name of equality 
and Social Justice", and both parties support the Welfare 
State as an abstract notion. In fact, "there is no fundamental 
conflict over ideology; the Conservatives and Labor politi- 
cians should rather be seen at different levels of the same 
ideology rather than as representatives of opposing ideolo- 
gies." D.L. Thus, while both parties agree on the policy 
of equality of opportunity for everyone, they disagree on the 
types of institutions that are needed, if this policy is to 
be carried out. In the 1950 's the Conservatives held to 
the view that the tripartite system and selection at 11-plus 
were the best methods of catering for diversity between 
children, although they were well aware of the fact that 
there was no "parity of system" among the secondary schools. 

In the 1960 's. Conservative thinking has come round more to 
the idea of comprehensive education and in 1967, Mr. Edward 
Heath, Leader of the Opposition, in a speech to the 
Conservative National Advisory Committee on Education, set 
out the latest Conservative policy on education: "He said 

that 'we accept the trend of educational opinion against 
selection at 11-plus.' Some reorganization of the structure 
of secondary education was needed, according to him, but 
this should be left to the discretion of local education 
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